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L-INDUSTEIAL AKD SOCIAL LIFE 

Ghaptek I 

1. Our Duty to our Country. — jSTo one can doubt 
that it is the duty of men and women to think not 
of their own interests, but of the interests of those 
who are dependent upon them ; that is, of the in- 
terests of their families. But our country is only the 
great family to wliieh we all belong. Men and women, 
then, should remember that it is their duty to think of 
the interests of their country, and should put those 
interests above all others. We must not imagine, how- 
ever, that by earing about our country and thinking 
what is best for it, w- e shall run any risk of neglecting 
tlie interests of our families or of ourselves. If we 
rightly understand our duty to ourselves and our 
families, and do that duty, we shall at the same time 
be doing our duty to the mother of us all, — our 
country. 

2. When h^elson spoke to the sailors of the English 
fleet just before a great battle, the words he used were : 

England expects every man to do his duty.” The 
words are just as true for the ordinary world, and for 
the common everyday battle of life in which we all have 
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to figlit. Our country expects every man to do Iiis 
duty vdiether lie lives in England, Scotland, Wales, 
or Ireland. But in the interests of Ids country, of his 
family, and of himself, a man’s first duty is to make 
the best of himself — that is, to make the best use of 
the powers of body and powers of mind with winch he 
is born, and of the opportunities for using those powers 
which come in his way. 

3. Making the Best of Ourselves. — Tt is easy to 
see that if men and women are to make the best of 
themselves, they must begin when they are boys and 
girls to plan how they shall do it. The first and 
most important -way of making the best of ourselves is 
doing the work that suits us best. As we have all 
to work in some way or other, it is of great importance 
that we should work at what we can do well. Who 
can say that a man who is a born driver, and who can 
do anything he likes with horses, is making the best 
of himself if he becomes a clerk, and does nothing but 
add up figures or copy letters all day ? He would be 
much better employed on a farm than in an office. 

' 4. Again, a man with strong arms, and with the 
laiack of swinging the hammer straight, will be doing 
much better for himself and for all of us if he becomes a 
blacksmith than if he becomes a tailor. There are 
two plain reasons for this. In the first place, the 
man who does the work he is fitted for does it easily 
and well ; while the man who does work for which he 
is not fitted does it badly and with difficulty. But 
work we do easily and well makes us happy and 
contented. 

5. The boy or girl then who takes care at the be- 
ginning of life to choose work which suits him or her 
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is far more likely to lead a happy and contented lite 
than the boy or girl who takes no heed of such things. 
'SVe do ourselves an injury by not choosing work that 
suits us. 

0. jSText, those who do work for which they are 
unfitted, instead of work for which they are fitted, 
injure their country. Any one can see that it is a 
great injury to a family if Mary, who is clever with 
her needle but bad at scrubbing, is set to jcrub ; if Jane, 
who is a good cook but poor at iaimdry work, is sent 
to do the washing; while William, who is a capital 
hand at minding the shop but a bad driver, is sent out 
with the van. It is just the same with the nation. 
If the children of the mother-land are all doing w’ork 
for which they are not fitted, it will he bad for that 
great family the nation. It is then not only had for 
the man himself, but bad for the country if he does 
work for which he is not fitted. 

7. The duty of every boy and every girl at the begin- 
ning of life is, therefore, as far as possible, to choose suit- 
able work. It is not, of course, always possible for a boy 
or girl, or man or woman, to get exactly the work which 
suits them best. In that case it is their duty to take 
what they can. N'o really worthy man or woman will 
stand idle because they cannot find the work they think 
suits them best. It is when they have a chance to do 
either what is suitable to them, or what is unsuitable, 
that they should be careful. It is at such times that 
foolish people begin to consider '‘ Shall I find this work 
lighter, or more genteel, or more easy to shirk ? 
Instead, wise people ask, "Shall I make the best of 
myself at this work, or will that work suit me best ? ” 
Those who ask this and decide accordingly will be those 
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who will be doing tlieir duty to tliemsclves and thei 
country. 

3. A horn driver. A man born witli a ca[)acity for drivin«' 
A. Knmh^ A dexterous habit. '"* 


Chapter TI 

1. National Wealth. — What makes up national 
wealth— that is, the wealth of the nation a.s a whole, 
the total stock of wealth of all the people in the 
nation, rich or poor ? To answer tliis we must first 
ask What is wealth ? Wealth includes everything 
which men value, and for wliich they are willing to 
give something in exchange, such as food, cloSies, 
houses, horses and carts. Thus, to take an example, 
a man’s power to labour is wealth; for people wdll 
give money in exchange for it, and money is only 
tickets for, so much food, clothing, and fire. We value 
money not for itself, but because we can at any moment 
exchange it for the thing we happen to want. 

2. A man’s cleverness is also wealth, because he can 
exchange it for money, and so for other tilings which 
are pleasant and useful. A wealthy nation is then 
one in which the people who make up the nation have 
a great many of the things which men value. But 
nations rightly desire to be wealthy, because when 
they are wealthy there are more of the things that 
men want to he distributed among the people" That 

plain enough. If there are 1000 people, and if 
they are all to have clothes, food, coal and other 
things in plenty, there must be plenty of clotlies, food. 
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coal, etc., to be distributed among them. Tlie more 
then there are of all these things the more each of the 
luOO ndll be able to have of them. It is then the 
business of every man and woman in the nation to 
add something to the stock of things of all kinds 
wanted and used by the nation. 

;1. By working a person not only helps himself, but 
adds to the wealth of the nation, and so makes more 
to go round. The man who, by raising food out of 
the ground for men to eat, by spinning cotton for 
them to wear, or by writing books for them to read, 
increases the national wealth, does a useful action, and 
helps his country. 

4. Waste — a National Injury. — On the other 
hand, men and women who waste the national wealth 
injure not only themselves but their country. It is for 
this reason that men and women should always try to 
put good work into whatever they are doing. It is the 
worst sort of waste to build a wall so badly that it will 
not stand, or to plough a field so that the crop put in 
will not grow properly. 

5. When, then, we are tempted to do bad work 
either for ourselves or for other people we should 
refuse, and on the ground that to do so is to 
decrease the national wealth and to injure our country. 
No one, however, must suppose that because it is a 
good thing to increase the national wealth, that there- 
fore it is the only thing we need think about. There 
are, of course, hundreds of other duties that come 
before it, and are far more important. At the same 
time it may help us all in our work to remember that 
by working well we do good not only to ourselves, but 
to our follows. 
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6. Political Importance of the Question of National 
Wealth, — It is specially important when we are 
considering the making of laws to remember that it is 
our duty not to waste the national -wealth. We should 
ask of our laws, new and old, ‘‘Will this law create a 
waste of the national wealth — that is, leave less of 
all the things men want to go round in the nation, 
and so make the poor poorer ? ” If the law -^^ould 
lead to a waste of the wealth of the nation we should 
be very careful how we agreed to it if it was a newly- 
proposed law, or how we let it remain a law if it was 
already one. Certain things have, no doubt, to be 
done by law which waste the national wealth, but we 
slioiild only allow such laws when they can be shown 
to be absolutely necessary, and -when, therefore, there 
is no other way out of the difficulty. 

7. How to Increase the National Wealth. — It 
has been shown that every capable, industrious, and 
self-respecting citizen should do his best to add to the 
wealth of the nation. The way in which a man should 
try and add to the wealth of the nation is clear. He 
should make himself as good a workman as he can 
at the particular work he has taken in hand. This is 
to be done by acquiring and using skill and knowledge. 
There is no trade or calling so simj)le as to be im- 
possible of improvement ; and in most there are count- 
less chances of doing whatever has to be done better 
than it was ever done before. A great many of the 
inventions which have done so much to make the 
world ail easier place to live in were thought of by 
men determined to find out some new and better way 
of doing an old thing. 

<S. Lilt to do things better and to make improve- 


10 
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mvutf^ M'e must know all about wliat we are doiiie. 
The iMore a man knows about bis trade or business 
the better lie will succeed in it. If a blacksmith 
says, ''T can ivork my hammer and anvil as w’dl 
as my father, and shoe a horse as well as he could, 
and what more do you want ? ’' it is pretty certain 
that lie will never get the best possible work out of 
himself. If he says, on the other hand, “I mean to 
learn everything d can in books, or by talking to 
others, or by \vatching \vitli my own eyes and reason- 
ing in my own mind about the metals I use, and the 
best way of using them,’’ we may be sure that this 
man will do something, perhaps a good deal, to im- 
prove his trade, and will get the best possible work 
out of himself. 


7. (Jallmg. Yocation in life. 


Chaptek III 


L How a Man Benefits by Skill and Knowledg’e. 

— A man wdio cultivates skill and knowledge in his 
own trade benefits himself and his country in three 
ways. To begin with, lie is a happier man for so doing. 
The man wlio works without any thought of what he 
is about is like a slave or an animal, and has none of 
the pleasure which is gained by knowing how this 
effect springs from that cause, and how one thing de- 
pends upon another. Labour, when it is joined to 
intelligence and interest, is ennobling and makes men 
far happier than idleness. Labour, performed like a 
machine, and without knowledge, is deadening and 
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Stupefying. Xext, he increases the national wealth, 
anil so heuefits Loth, himself and his country. Lastly, 
his example helps to show others the advantage of 
applying skill and knowledge to the work in hand 
A^^ery few men are horn without the power to acquire 
skill and knowledge. Those, then, who make no effort 
to gain skill and knowledge in some of their many 
forms deserve to be called the enemies of themselves 
and of their country. 

2. The Duty of Saving,— There is another duty 
closely connected with the duty of making the best of 
ourselves and of our powders of work which must not 
be forgotten. It is the duty of saving— thrift. It is 
only by means of saving that the world has been able 
to move forward, and the lot of man to be improved. 
Savings are stores of food and clothes and firing put 
by for future use. It is true that people, as a rule, 
save in money, but that is the same thing as saving 
in food and clothes and firing, for pieces of money, as 
we have said, are only tickets which will any day buy 
these things. It is by means of savings that not only 
all the great undertakings, such as railways and 
canals are made, but that every trade and industry 
is partly carried on. They all require capital ; but 
capital is only money saved up. Those then who 
save money, even if it is only a few shillings or a 
pound, add to 'the capital in the country, and make it 
easier for all sorts of work to he carried out, 

2). There are hundreds of undertakings which 
would benefit the country and give employment to the 
labourer which cannot be carried out because enough 
capital cannot be found to set them going. The man, 
then, who saves money and invests it increases the 
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luitio'ual capital— increases the chance of these bene- 
iicial works being executed. 

' '4. The Strength got by Saving. — There is yet 
another reason, and a still stronger one, why every one 
who possibly can should save something. Even if he 
has provided against sickness and old age by belonging 
to a benefit society, a man should endeavwir to put 
by some £10 or £20 in case of need. A man is 
not really a free man unless lie has got such a sum 
saved and ready to live upon if things go wrong 
with him. If a man has no money put by, but has 
only what he can make from week to week, he is very 
often at the mercy of those that employ him. He 
may be obliged to take whatever wages are offered 
Iiirn. If, however, he has enough saved to keep him 
for six months the fear of losing his employment is 
not half so great. 

5. A man with £20 in the bank can make a 
much better bargain when he sells his labour than 
can a man who, if he does not sell it at once, will be 
obliged to starve. The man, then, who wants to be 
really free and independent, and to discharge his 
social duties well and truly, should not rest till he has 
saved enough money to keep him and his family for 
at least six months. If the majority of workmen were 
in that position they would be far better able to make 
advantageous terms with their employers than they are 
at present 
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Chapter IV 

L The National Industries. — The great indus- 
tries of tlie nation must always remain the same. To 
name them one has only to think of the chief needs 
of human beings. Men must always have food, 
clothing, fire, and houses,: therefore the chief industries 
will be those that supply these wants. That is, first of 
all, agriculture — tilling the land to make it produce 
food. Next, the weaving and spinning of cloth, either 
from wool or cotton or other materials, to form clothes. 
Next, the working of coal to burn as fuel for cooking 
and warming. Next to that, the building of houses. 
As important are the industries on which these depend. 

2. The industries just named cannot be properly 
carried on without all sorts of tools, and to make 
these tools iron and other metals are required. Get- 
ting metals, then, out of the earth must always be one 
of the greatest of industries. Another very great 
industry, though it does not actually produce any- 
thing new, is the industry of transport — that is, the 
iiidxistry of those who, either in ships, or trains, or in 
carriages, carts, and waggons, move goods and people 
from one place to another. 
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o. Their Growth. — ISTothing is more remarkable 
than the way in which most of the great national indus- 
tries have grown during the last fifty years. Take, 
for example, the cotton industry. In 1840 about 
600,000,000 lbs. of raw cotton were imported into 
the United Kingdom to be made into yarn and cloth. 
In 1905 the amount of cotton used in the United 
Kingdom had risen to nearly 2,204,000,000 lbs., or 
almost four times as much. Perhaps, however, the 
best way of showing the growth of the cotton trade 
is to point to the fact that, at the present moment 
(1907), something like half the spindles in the world 
spinning cotton are at work in England. A quarter 
of these 44,000,000 spindles are at work in the town 
of Oldham, in Lancashire. Therefore, in the compara- 
tively small English town of Oldham is spun an eighth 
or ninth of all the cotton spun in the world. 

4. The woollen trade has grown almost as fast as the 
cotton trade, and is at this moment very many times 
greater than it was fifty ye^ ago. In both cases 
many more men are employed now than formerly. It 
is the same with the coal and iron industries, and, 
indeed, with every industry in the country except one 
— agriculture, that is, farming. Practically the number 
of men employed on the land at the present day is 
about the same as it was fifty years ago. The reason 
for this is not difficult to find. The land fifty years 
ago was producing almost as much as it could in the 
way of corn and meat and vegetables, and, therefore, 
there w^as little or no room for an increase. It is 
possible, however, that by paying still more attention 
to the work of cultivation the land may be made to 
produce §ye4i larger crops than it does at present. 


](! 
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5. The growth of the maBufaeturing industries in 
England can be clearly shown by considering the 
number of people now employed in them, and com- 
paring these figures with those of fifty years ago. In 
1841 there were about 3,137,000 ^ persons engaged 
in manufacture. There are now about 7,300,000 ; 
and this increase is not merely due to the increase of 
population. In 1841 the population was 15,800,000. 
It is irow (1901) 32,526,075. Thus the number of 
persons engaged in manufacture has more than 
doubled, while the total pojjulatiou has not quite 
doubled. The manufacturing population was a fifth 
of the whole in 1841. It is now nearly one- 
fourth. 

6. Changes caused by Machinery. — One of the 

most remarkable things about the growth of the 
manufacturing industries in England is the increase 
of the use of machinery. Hundreds of things which 
fifty years ago were done by hand are now done by 
machinery. Still more important is the fact that the 
machines have been so greatly improved that they 
often do ten times the work they did, and do it better. 
Again, it must be remembered that macliinery has 
been so much simplified that, in many cases, a man 
can now mind three or four machines where once he 
could only mind one. In all the great industries 
machinery has taken the place of hand-labour. It 
might have been supposed that this would have in- 
flicted a great injury on the working classes, and 
that the use of machinery would have driven them 
from employment. 

^ These figures are given in Mulhall, Dictionary of edition 




3. Baw cotton. Ootton as yet uiimaiuifactured. 


Chapter V 


1. Why Machinery does not Diminish Employ- 
ment. — How does it happen that this has been the 
result of labour-saving machinery? The answer is 
simpler than it looks at first sight. If 1000 yards 
of cloth are wanted and no more, and if twenty men 
were at one time required to produce them, then 
it is clear that the introduction of a machine which 
does the work of twenty men when tended by one must 
throw nineteen men out of employment. As a matter 
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7. This was indeed the feeling with which our fathers 
and grandfathers regarded the introduction of machinery. 
When they saw a machine brought into use which, 
with one man to tend it, would do the work of twenty 
men, at, say, the cost of the labour of five, they concluded 
that in the future nineteen men would be thrown per- 
manently out of work, and that this process would go 
on througliout the country till the only men employed 
in the work of manufacture would be a few tenders of 
steam spinners and weavers. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
the very opposite has happened. As we have seen 
above, there are more, not less, men emxdoyed in manu- 
facturing than formerly ; and the great increase in the 
use of labour-saving machinery which has marked the 
last fifty years has made the demand for labour grow 
even faster than the population. Instead of more 
machinery meaning fewer men, it has meant more 
men. 
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of fact, however, it is never true that a fixed quantity 
of aii}dhmg and no more is waut^^^^ Ouly 1000 
yards of cloth may be wanted while cloth is at a certain 
price, but directly that price is greatly reduced 
hundreds more yards are wanted. The world in reality 
will always want as much of the chief things of life as 
can possibly be produced by the people who live in it. 

2. When, then, a labour-saving inachine is produced 
what happens is this. The cloth, or whatever it may 
be, becomes cheaioer, and more is taken and used than 
before, and so more is needed to be manufactured. 
Soon, then, we get twenty machines at work turning 
out cloth with twenty men to tend them. Our nine- 
teen men are thus back at work again though in a 
different way. Sometimes, however, the process is not 
quite so simple as this ; and not ail, but only a part of 
the men displaced by the improved machinery find new 
work in connection with the new system of manufac- 
ture. When say only ten men get re-employed owing 
to the demand for more cotton, it may for a time seem 
as if the other nine were sure to be injured. Yet this 
is seldom really the case. The reason is this. If by 
introducing machinery you cheapen the cost of making 
cloth, and so sell cloth cheaper, the people who used to 
spend £1 a year on cloth in the future have only to 
spend say 16 s. to get the same amount. But this 
means they have each year 4s., or say a penny a week, 
over to spend on other things. 

3. Nimble Sixpences.- — vSome part of this 4s. 
they perhaps spend oh more cloth, but the rest 
they will spend on other things, such as boots, 
linen, and hats. But spending more on hoots, linen, 
and hats means that more of these things have to 
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be made,, and the making of more of these things 
means that more men are employed. In other words, 
the shillings set free by cheaper cloth go at once to give 
more employment in other trades. Sometimes, no doubt, 
it is difficult to trace these nimble sixpences and 
shillings, but that it is true that the use of labour- 
saving machinery never injures the workman, but 
instead improves his condition, can be proved by the 
figures we have given above. Since the greatly in- 
creased use of machinery the number of persons 
employed in manufacture has, as we have said above, 
increased and not decreased, and increased not merely 
in numbers, but in proportion to the population. 

4. An Impossible Exception. — Perhaps, how- 
ever, it will be said how about cases in wdiicli the 
machinery which displaces the men does not create 
any saving, and produces not cheaper cloth, but 
cloth exactly at the same price? In that case the 
nineteen men who are thrown out of work will be able 
to get no work either in the cloth trade or elsewhere, 
for there wall be no increased demand on the part of 
the public. The answer is, that such cases do not 
occur in practice. Ho manufacturer goes to the risk, 
expense, and worry of putting in new machinery unless 
he can see his way to a decrease in the cost of produc- 
tion. If the new machinery will not enable him to 
produce cheaper than he did before, he will not, take 
the trade as a whole, care to introduce it. 

5. Labour Saving and the Accumulation of 
Wealth. — Save, then, in a few exceptional cases, and 
during the time necessary for things to settle down to 
the changed conditions, the introduction of labour- 
saving machinery invariably does good to the working 
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classes and to the country as a whole. It increases the 
wealth of the country, and so makes more to go round. 
Nothing that does that can he of harm to the nation. 
There never was, in truth, a more absurd statement than 
that of the poet who talked of the laud 

‘‘ Where wealth accumulates and men decay 

6. The land where wealth accumulates is the land 
where men do not decay. The land where they decay 
is the land where wealth is squandered and 'wasted, and 
not accumulated to assist in making provision for the 
future, or to keep those who are engaged in useful 
and necessary work, but not immediately capable of 
yielding things needful for human existence. Take, for 
example, the building of a great railway. It takes, say, 
seven years to build, and during that time yields nothing; 
but after those seven years it is an untold blessing to 
humanity. But if wealth had not been accumulated 
it could never have been built. We should then never 
forget that whatever increases the w^ealth of the nation 
is a benefit to the nation, and especially to those who 
are poor, and, therefore, deserves to be encouraged ; 
and further, that whatever wastes the wealth of the 
nation is an injury to the nation, and ought to be put 
an end to as quickly as possible. 

6. Squandered. Spent foolishly. 
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1. Associations of Workers. — Many of tliose who 
are engaged in trying to make the best possible use of 
tlieir powers find tliat they can gain great and lasting 
advantages by joining together and forming what are 
called Associations. A man who stands alone in the 
battle of life is constantly at the mercy of evil 
circnrn stances of various kinds, By joining witli 
others, and agreeing to stand or fall with them in 
certain of the relations of life, he gains a great deal of 
power. For example, ten men agree that wdiichever 
of them falls ill during their lives sliall be helped by 
the other nine. Here it is clear that a great ad- 
vantage is gained by combining, and that the men in 
the combination are in a much better position than 
are those who do not belong to it and stand apart 
and by themselves. If tliey fall ill tliey have no one 
to support them. This is, of course, only one example 
of comlunation. 

2. There are plenty of other ways in wliich men can 
agree together to help each other. Tliey can join to 
help and support each other to get good wages and 
good treatment in regard to working hours and otlier 
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matters. Such combinations are called Trade Unions. 
Next, they can combine either to make or to sell to 
themselves all the things one needs for daily life. 
These combinations are called Co-operative Societies. 
Next, they can join to provide against sickness and 
death, and to insure themselves a supply of money in 
old age. These associations are called Friendly 
Societies. Each of these ways of combinihg must be 
consi dered separately. 

3. Trade Unions. — -Those societies, associations, 
combinations or unions (the Words all mean the same) 
formed among the workers to enable them to sell their 
labour to the best advantage are chiefly useful to per- 
sons engaged in working for wages. As has been noted 
above, they enable the labourer or the artisan to claim 
his fair share in the settlemeiit of the conditions 
under which he is to labour. Often, too, they do 
more than that. They afford him support in sickness 
and old age, they pay for his burial, ,aM for that of 
his wife, and they give him help when out of work. 
Hence it happens that in almost all the industries and 
callings of the country Trade Unions have been 
formed. 

' 4. ' The History of Trade Unions.— Trade . ;Unions( '' 
such as we know them at present, have only existed for 
about a hundred years ; but throughout the past we find 
traces of workers joining together to help each other, 
and to obtain better conditions for labour. The 
arraiigemerit is one much too rational and obvious to 
have remained undiscovered till modern times. When 
at the begimiing of the last century the working 
men began to form Unions on the existing model they 
met with strong opposition from the Government and 
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1 ^ from rarliaraeiit. It was siipposwl that the Unions 

[ : encouraged lawlessness, and that it allowed their own 

f they would destroy the teade of the country. 

* No doubt the Unions of that time, to some extent, 

encouraged people to take this view. Tlieir memhers 
oceasionalh^ indulged in great violence of language, 
and threatened that they would do things which were 
tyrannical and oppressive. 

" , 5 . If, however. Parliament had been wise it would 

have paid little attention to such wild talk, hut would 
have recognised the fact that men, as long as they do 
no violence to others, have a perfect right to try 
to improve their own position. That 1 ailiament 
failed to see a truth, which now sounds so simple was 
due to a mi.xture of ignorance and pajiic. Parliament 
was ignorant of the real state of the facts, because at 
that time the working classes had little or no voice in, 
electing it. Xt was panic-stricken because of the 
violence of the workmen who, a hundred years ago, 
'were ill-educated, though through no fault of their 
own, and were also full of pre|udices and of hatred 
against those richer than themselves. The result was 
that combinations of workmen to get an increase of 
wages were forbidden, and that those who attempted 
to form them were cruelly pmsecntecl. 

6. Gradually, however, Pariiament saw that it had 
made a mistake, and little by little the laws interfering 
with the right of combination were done away with. At 
last, by Acts passed in 1 8 7 1 and 1876, comhinatious for 
regulating the relations between workmen and masters, 
I or\etween workmen and workmen, or between masters 

fi and masters, or for imposing restrictive conditions on 

I; the conduct of any trade, hitherto illegal as restraining 
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trade, were legalised. The result was to take away 
from the Trade Unions the last vestiges of any inclina- 
tion towards lawlessness, and to make them what they 
are, statutory combinations to enable working men to sell 
their kboiir to the best advantage. Every legal Trade 
Union possesses a registered name, and is a kind of 
Corporation that may be sued in this name, and not 
merely tliroiigh its trustees. Tdiis was decided by tlie 
ITouse of Lords in 1901, and will give a greater sense 
of responsibility to the Unions. 

4. Fiiitional, Eeasonable. 

f). Vadiyea. Ti'aces ; remains. 

Chapter YII 

1, The Objects of the Trade Unions. — At 

present the objects ^ with which Trade Unions are 
formed are — (1) To secure to the members of the Union 
the best return for their labour — that is, to obtain for 
them as high wages and as short hours as possible, and 
to see that certain restrictions as to tlie conditions under 
which they work are enforced; (2) To provide mutual 
assurance for the members by means of assistance in 
money in case of '' sickness, accident, death, out of work, 
superannuation wlien disabled by old age, loss of tools 
by tire or other accident, and sometimes emigration.'’ 

Organisatipii of Trade Unions. — It is clear that 
to'''bbtai.n these objects a great deal of organisation is 
required. Uo body of men can succeed in what they 
desire merely by coming together and expressing their 
wishes. They must make arrangements for carrying 

'' Sc!i Con /lids of Oafital and Labovr, by George Howell, 
ilacmiilan and Co. 
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out tliose wishes. These aiTangeiiieiits are called 
creating an Executive — that is, a smaller body for 
executing or putting into operation wliat the larger 
body agrees upon. The executive of a Ihaxie LTnioii 
generally consists of a committee or council elected 
by the whole of the members. Sometimes the elec- 
tion is for three months, sometimes for a year. 
Besides this council there are four chief officers— tlie 
president, the vice-j)resident, the secretary, and the 
treasurer, who are also elected by all the members. 
This is the simplest form of organisation. 

d. In most cases, however, the ITnions are broken 
up into lodges or branches, and each lodge, since to a 
certain extent it manages its own affairs, not only 
helps to appoint a committee and officers for the whole 
body, but also appoints a committee and officers for 
itself. Thus all the important Unions have both a 
central and a local organisation. There are a central 
council and a central president, vice-president, secretary, 
and treasurer for the whole body, and there are also 
local councils and local officers for the branches. In the 
same way, just as there is a local general meeting of all 
the members of a branch or lodge, so there is a central 
general meeting of delegates elected by all the branches. 

4. hlext, there is a special set of officers called 
trustees, to whom the funds of the Union are entrusted. 
All the money belonging to the Union is banked in 
their name. They hold all the investments, and are 
answerable for their safe custody. Thus no mone}’- can 
be withdrawn without the knowledge and sanction of 
the trustees. The funds, however, are now liable in 
an action against the Union in its registered name. 
Finally, there is a body of auditors, both in the 
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branches and in the central organisation, chosen by the 
members of the Union from among themselves, whose 
special duty it is to look into all the accounts,, and to 
see that no money has been wasted or spent on things 
not authorised by the members. 

5. Those officers whose duties do not take up all or 
any great part of their time work for their Union for 
nothing, or for some very small sum ; but those whose 
whole time and energies have to be given have, of 
course, to be regularly paid. As a rule the general 
secretary is the only officer in a Union in this posi- 
tion. It must not be supposed, however, that he 
finds the post a very lucrative one. There are only 
two Unions in which the salary of secretary is £4 a 
week, and in most cases it is only £3. This is not 
high pay considering the character of the work 
done. Take it all round, the Trade Union officials are 
among the most underpaid men in the kingdom. It 
is very greatly to their credit that they should give so 
much devotion to their arduous work for so small an 
amount of .remuneration. . Those who talk of the Trade 
Union officials being highly-paid agitators are talking 
misleading and mischievous nonsense. 

6. The Work done by Trade Unions. — To realise 
what is actually accomplished by Trade Unions, and 
to understand how’ they work out in detail the objects 
for which they are called into existence, it is best to 
take an instance, and see how the money is spent. 
A good example of a Trade Union is “ The Amalgam- 
ated Society of Carpenters and Joiners,” since it is 
that of a trade which is practised in every part of the 
country and known to all. This Union takes from 
each member a contribution of Is. a week. In return 
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for tills the member obtains a weekly “ sick benefit ” 
while he is ill of 12s. for the first 26 weeks, and 6s. 
a week afterwards so long as he is ill. His widow 
gets £12 oil his death, and he on her death obtain.s 
£5. On being injured or disabled he gets a sum of 
from £100 to £50, and he is entitled to a weekly 
superauiinatiou benefit of from 8s. to i s. per week. 
When out of work he can claim 10s. a week for 12 
weeks, and 6s. for another 12 weeks. In lOO.'! it 
was decided by the Courts that any member 'of such 
a Union could restrain the Union and its trustees froin 
applying the funds to purposes opposed to the spirit of 
the Union rules. This decision is a safeguard against 
ill-considered strikes. 

7. Again, in case of loss of tools by fire or other 
accident '"the member can claim the “out-of-work 
benefit.” Lastly, in the ease of a strike agreed upon 
by the Union the member obtains from 15s. to 7s. 6d. 
per week. This list of benefits will show how the 
workman by combination can secure himself against 
misfortune. The man who does not belong to a 
Union is at the mercy of circumstances, and cannot, if 
he gets too low an offer of wages, afford to wait for a 
better. The man who belongs to a Union can, on 
the other hand, to a great extent ^defy fortune, and 
is not obliged to take the first otter of work that 
comes his way. He can wait till a reasonable wage is 
secured him. Some Trade Unions are so organised 
that their members get no sick benefits or payments on 
death, and are merely combinations in which the men 
agree to stand together in regard to wages. These 
are, however,, clearly not so beneficial to the men who 
belong to them as the Unions which are also benefit 



Chapter YIII 


1. Moral Advantages. — It is clear that the ordi- 
nary workman gains a great many material advantages 
by belonging to a Trade Union. If he uses his Union in 
a proper spirit he may, in addition, gain a great many 
moral advantages. In the first place, membership of a 
Union teaches him the great lesson of working with 
other men, and of subordinating self-interest to the 
interests of the community. This is the lesson which 
w’e all need to learn in regard to our country, wdiich is, 
after all, but a greater union. The artisan in his lodge 
sees that, if men are to live and work together without 
confusion and disorder, they must act according to 
fixed laws, that they must be patient and helpful, and 
that they must always keep before them as their 
supreme and final aim the general good. But this, 
only on a larger scale, is exactly the attitude of the 
true patriot. 

2. Again, the obedience enforced in regard to the 
rules of the Union teaches the members the necessity 
for obeying the laws. Then, too, the knowledge that if 
the obligations in regard to the payment of the weekly 
subscription to the Union are not fulfilled, and if the 
member breaks his contract with the rest of the 
members and gets into arrears^ he will have to leave 
the Union, and will be forced to go without the various 
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benefits he would otherwise have enjoyed, cannot but 
produce a great effect on a man’s mind. It shows him 
tlie necessity of standing by his agreements, and the 
punishment which rightly falls on those who do not 
keep to their bargains. In this way the Trade Unions 
may act as schools, in which the members can learn 
how to do their duty as good citizens, and to accept 
that discipline without which the desire to do one s 
duty and to be a good citizen is useless. 

3. Dangers of Trade Unions.— Trade Unions, like 
all other human institutions and like men themselves,^ 
have elements of evil in them as w'ell as elements of 
good. And, just as in men, if these evil elements are 
not recognised and fought against, they may master the 
good ones and make the whole tendency of the Union 
bad instead of harmless. The first and worst of these 
evil tendencies is that towards tyranny and oppression. 
When a man feels very strongly the wisdom or 
necessity of a certain step, and when he considers that 
his own interests will be damaged by his fellows not 
taking that step, he is very apt to try and force thein to 
take it, and to overcome any unwillingness by oppression 
and violence. Uut this is as true of a thousand men 
acting together as of one. 

4. Hence Trade Unions are sometimes tempted to 
use violent means for getting .what they desire. loi 
example, they naturally wish to get all the ivorkmen 
in a trade to join the Union, and they occasionally 
press the non-union workmen to join them in a way 
which is unfair and tyrannical. When they do this 
they commit a great ’ moral wrong. Every man, as 
long as he obeys the law, has a right to choose what 


voluntary obligations he 


undertake — to choose, 


will 
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that is, ^vliether lie will or not belong to a Trade 
Union. To force him to join by threats of violence 
or by intimidation in any other form is a criminal 
act, and one wliich is not only punished by the Courts 
of Justice, but condemned by all good men. It must 
not be supposed; however, that all or any large portion 
of tlie Trade Unionists favour acts of coercion in 
order to make men join their societies. 

5. Violent Methods. — The true Trade Unionist 
is entirely opposed to any such metliods. In the 
same way, there is a danger that in the excitement 
of a strike the Unionist may be tempted to use 
violence to prevent persons who do not choose to 
strike from remaining at work. Acts of coercion 
of this sort are, no doubt, always disavowed by the 
leaders of the Unions, and usually cpiite sincerely, but 
tlie ordinary members of the Unions when on strike 
are, it is to be feared, often led awa-y into violence. 
No one, of course, has any right to object to their 
trying peaceful persuasion on the non-strikers. It is 
when they overstep this line that they are to be con- 
demned. Every man, then, who joins a Trade Union 
should make up his mind that, however great the 
temptation, he will refuse to help in any attempt 
either to force unwilling men into the Union, or to 
employ violent and oppressive means to prevent non- 
strikers from remaining at wmrk when the Union men 
are on strike. 

6., Strikes. — Trade Unions are frequently in dan 
ger of being led into acts which are both injurious 
to their members and to the country as a whole in 
their management of strikes. A strike or a lock-out 
is the stopping of work in a particular trade, or at a 
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particular manufactory, because the workmen and those 
who employ them cannot agree as to wages or hours o 
labour. Strikes can be no more condemned m the 
abstract than any other eftbrt of men to get the best 
price they can for their labonr. They are either wise 
or foolish according to the circumstances. No one says 
that an actor is wrong because he refuses the terms o . 
the manager at an inferior theatre, but waits till 
a better salary is offered him. It maybe 
wisest thing he can do. So no one lias a right tr 
blame a body of workmen who ask for a certain 
wage, and believing that they can get it retuse to 

take less. . ^ 

7. Ill-considered Strikes. — What is unwise 
is not a strike, hut a strike entered upon without 
due consideration. Hence there rests upon the 
Trade ITnion leaders a very great responsibility in 
the matter of ordering strikes. They are quite right, 
nay it is tlieir duty to their fellow -workmen to 
ivet ’as good pay and as short hours as possible, but 
iu doing so they must he careful not to kill the 
(voose that lays the golden eggs.^ It is all very- 
well to get higher wages, but it is no good to get 
wa"es which are higher than the employer can affoiu 
toVy, and which, if insisted upon, will rum his 
works and oblige them to be shut up. 'Those, then, 
who order strikes must consider not merely whether 
they have the actual power to make the manufacturer 
either grant higher wages or accept rum, but to con- 
sider whether the employer or manufacturer can attord 
to pay more in wages. 

8. The Conditions under which Wages can he 

Raised. ^Whether the manufacturer can afford to pay 
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more wages depends upon a variety of circuiii stances. 
If the money x:>aid to labour is , increased the loss to 
the manufacturer must be made up in one of three 
ways. Either the amount paid to capital must be 
decreased, or else the price charged for the things 
manufactured must be increased, or else by the use of 
newer and better machinery, or by more careful 
superintendence and economy, tlie same number of 
men must be made to produce more. That is, in the 



I case, say of a hoot factory, if the men are to get higher 

wages, and the factory is to go on, either (1). the 
profits must he reduced and less paid for the capital 
required in the business ; (2) the price of hoots must 
he increased ; or ( d) the way of working be so much 
improved that the hoots will not 'cost more to make 
,4. than they did before in spite of the fact that the men 

: ' who make them are better paid. 

9. Unless the employer can in one of these three 
I ways make good the loss lie suffers by an increase 

4 in wages he will have to close his factory. He will 

not care, and indeed will not be able except perhaps 
for a comparatively short time, and as a temporary 
measure, to keep his business going. Before, then, the 
;; leaders of the men take the grave step of striking for 

an increase of wages they must consider whether it 
f will he possible for the employer to do what they ask. 

5 : ^ It is worth while to notice more in detail the things 

\ which they have to consider under each of these 

■ heads. 



i. Hubovdinating. Placing beneath. 
5, Coercion, Ccmipulsion, 
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‘ Chapter IX 

1. Capital — 111 considering wiietlier more money 
(^an be paid in wages by paying less to capital tlie 
men must remember what capital is, Capitiii is 
simply wealth accumulated iu the form of imiuey, and 
applied to industry. The man who buys a. saw, and 
saws timber with itf.is using capital to lielp labour. 
Tlie man who builds a great factory and tills it with, 
machiner)^ is only doing tlie very same thing on. a 
large scale. But capital, the necessary helper of 
la])our, has its price just as labour has, and in the 
long run the price of capital, as of all other things, 
depends upon how much there is of it to be lured 
or sold, and how many people there are who want 
to liire or to buy it. . 

2. We talk of paying live per cent hderest on 
capital ; but this is only anotlier way of saying that 
we hire capital^ agreeing, to pay rent for it at the rate 
of five pounds a year for every £100 hired. But as 
every one knows no one can start a factory of any 
kind without capital, whicli he either hires from him- 
self or from some, third person., Now the amount 
of hire or rent which a man wanting to set up, say 
a hoot factory, is willing to give for other people’s 
capital, or at which he will invest his own, depends 
upon what can, be got for capital elsewhere. 

3. The Wages of Capital — If people can get 
a rent of five per ' :cent elsewhere for their capital 
they will not lend to him at four ; and he him- 
self, if he can get five, elsewhere, will not put money 
into the factory. ^if . he thinks that the profits will 
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not rise above four per cent. It would be better 
in such a case not to start, a factory, but to hire 
his nionej out elsewhere at five per. cent. In the 
same way, if a man has his, money already invested 
in a factory, and the factory only pays him, say 2 ^ per 
cent, wdiile he can get five in other businesses, he will 
take the* first opportunity he can find for shutting up 
liis factory and tahing out his capital. No doubt this 
is sometimes so difficult an' operation that lie will be 
unable to manage it, but we may depend upon it that 
if the capital in any business is for long being paid 
below the market rate the business will not prosper. 

4: When Capital is not properly paid Businesses 
do not prosper. — To begin with, every year new capital 
is wanted for improved machinery, and for new processes, 
and for making good 'wear and tear and losses by acci- 
dent. But if this new capital is not to be properly paid, 
it will be found that it will not come into the business. 
But the workmen in any trade have a direct interest 
in attracting as much capital as possible into the 
trade. And for this reason. The more capital comes 
into the hootmaking trade the more business is started. 
But the more businesses that are started the more 
demand there is for the labour of the bootmakers. 
This is easy to see. If there are ten hoot-manufactur- 
ing businesses in a town the demand for labour will 
be brisker and wages better than if there are only five, 
for tlie pay of labour is raised by competition among 
the employers. 

5. The Necessary Question. — Those, then, who 
are considering whether it will be wise to strike 
must ask the question — Is capital in , the particular 
trade in which the strike is contemplated being 
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paid niore than capital elsewhere ? If the answer 
is Tes, then on this ground it may ])0 safe to strike 
for an amount of pay which will, not bi'ing what 
is paid to capital below the rent of capital else- 
where. If, however, the answer is No, and it can be 
shown that capital, under . all the circumstances, is 
not getting more than its market price, then those 
intending to strike must on this ground, at any rate, 
give up tlie idea of striking. To strike for higlier 
wages if the increased cost is to come out of the pay- 
ment made to capital wlien tliat payment is already 
only at, or perhaps below the market price, W'ould be 
most foolish, and would end in driving capital out of 
the trade. But driving capital out of a trade is tlie 
very last thing which the men want to do. It means 
driving away that which increases the jirice of 
labour. 

G. Increase of Price. — If the men have come to 
the conclusion that an increase of wages cannot be got 
out of the money paid to capital, they must next con- 
sider whether it can be paid by an increase in . the 
price of the manufactured article. Take tlie case of a 
boot factory, at which the boots have hitherto been 
sold at 5s. a pair. Will it be possible for the 
boot manufacturer to raise the price, say to 6 s. 
and pay the increase in his wages’ bill out of the extra 
shilling? The answer depends upon many things. 
Certainly he will not, if other factories go on selling 
the same class of boots at 5s. per pair. Sup])ose, 
however, that the rise in wages would affect all 
the English factories equally, and that, therefore, if the 
price of boots was raised it would aflect all England. 
In that case the thing might be done, except for one 
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<.)r Inoth of two things. In the first place foreign 
]}oots migiit come in at 5 s, per pair. In that 
case it would be impossible for tlie price of English 
boots of the same quality to be raised. They wamld 
simply cease to sell if their price were raised to 
Gs. The leaders of the men have, then, to con- 
sider wliat is the lowest price at which iinpoitod boots 
can be sold in England, and to renienjber that the 
price cannot be raised above tliat without killing the 
English boot trade. Eut even when tliis lias been 
considered and settled tliere is yet another matter to 
1)6 taken into account. Will the raising of the price 
of boots, even if ke})t below the price of tlie foreign 
boots, make people use fewer boots in the year, and 
so injure the manufacturers and cause less W'Ork for 
the workmen? 

T. Increase in Price means Decrease in Demand. 

— There is no doubt that a marked rise in price at once 
causes a decreased demand, even in apparent neces- 
saries. Say that hoots doubled in price. At once 
people would buy fewer boots ; fewer booti^ would 
be ordered to be mailed and the men in the boot 
factories would have either to do less work a week and 
take less wages, or else a portion of them would Iiave 
to he turned off altogether. But neither of these 
things would suit the workmen. Unless, then, tliere 
is little or no foreign competition in a trade, and 
unless also the increase in price is not large enough 
to matter much, it cannot be to the interests of the 
workmen to obtain rise, in wages by a rise in the 
|)rkie of tlie manufactured article. In other words, 
the workmen must not, rely upon the manufacturer 
being able to grap.t‘ a demand for more wages by 
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raising his prices unless they have looked \’ery care- 
fully into the question of foreign competition, and of 
the ability of the market to bear an increase of 
I'jrice. 

8. Fortunately all these matters are now very closely 
investigated by the officials of the Trade Unions before 
tliey agree to a strike. The offices of the Unions are 
usually well stored with trade statistics, and an honest 
endeavour is made by the men to find out whether 
the manufacturer can yield to tlieir demands without 
having his business ruined, 

8. Invedif/ateJ, Looked into ; exainiued. 


OlIAPTEE X 

1. An Increase in the Efficiency of Labour,— In 

cases where an increa,se in wages can be obtained neither 
out of the profits given to capital nor out of an increase 
in the price of the manufactured article, it may still be 
obtained by increasing the efficiency of labour. Sup- 
pose the demand of the workmen in tlie hoot factory 
would mean an extra £50,000 a year spent by the 
manufacturer ; suppose, too, that at the same time it 
can be shown that either by introducing machinery, 
which will work quicker or use less coal, or by an 
increase in the working power of tlie individual 
labourer, owing to his being made stronger and more 
vigorous by the better conditions of life winch come 
with better pay, or, again, by the stopping of some 
waste which has hitherto been overlooked, or by the 
use of less costly but yet as useful material, or finally, 
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by a combination of all tI'iese Avays/f50,000 can be 
saved. Under those circumstances the manufacturer 
can grant the increase in wages without touching the 
remuneration of capital or the selling price. Can 
labour be made more efficient ? is then a question 
for the Union leaders. 

2. The Problem for the Men. — Lastly, Union 
leaders liave to consider whether the money needed 
for more wages cannot be raised in all these ways — 
some from one and some from the others. Capital 
may be made to take a little less pay ; prices may be 
raised a little, and the efficiency of the machinery and 
of labour — that is, the work done by each lahonrer — 
may be increased. The way just sketched is in fact 
the way in which the matter is considered and argued 
out by the leaders of a well-organised trade. As a 
rule, a well-thought-out and reasonable demand is not 
often refused by the masters. They soon see that the 
increase if not giveji voluntarily, can he wrung from 
them by a strike. 

3. When, then, they do not in the long run yield 
to a ' demand for an increase in wages, it is pretty 
certain that they consider that it would not pay them 
to carry on business under the weight of a larger 
wages' bill. No doubt they are often wrong, for they 
are liable to be honestly mistaken in their calculations, 
just as are the officials of the Union, hut as a rule, if 
a strike actually takes place it is a sign that the 
employer does not believe that he can find the money 
out of whicli to rai>se the men's wages. 


4. High Wages and Efficiency— A word must 
be said as to the effect of high wages on the efficiency 
of la])onr. It has often been noticed that higher wages 
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have by themselves^ and witlioiit any extra improve- 
ment in machinery or any new stoppage of waste, 
increased and so cheapened production. The reason is 
simple. Tl'ie badly paid man cannot afford to get enough 
food, to hire a good enough house, and to take enough 
rest to be in a condition to do work up to his full 
powers. Plence to pay him better — that is, to give him 
more food, more rest, and a better and liealthier honsfi 
— is often as much to the intej’est of tlie employer as of 
the employed. Of course there is a limit to tiffs. 

5. A manufacturer who tried giving Iffs men £20 a 
day would soon find himself a bankrupt. Till, how- 
ever, enough wages are paid to enable an ordinarily 
sober and thrifty man to live well and happily, and to 
cultivate both mind and body properly, the manu- 
facturer will not be able to obtain really efficient 
labour. Unfortunately, no strict rule can possibly be 
laid down as to what is enough wages to enable a man 
to do the greatest amount of work of wliich he is 
capable. Tiffs amount can only be roughly arrived at 
after many experiments and trials. 

6. Hours of Labour and Efficiency, — Iii the 
same way, short hours of labour have not unfrecpiently 
proved quite as productive as long ones. A man has 
only so much work in him eacdi day. This w^ork can 
often be done as efficiently in eight or nine hours as in 
twelve. The object, then, is to find out what is the 
amount of time which the average man requires for 
performing his daily capacity for work. Beyond that 
it is useless to keep him at work. He wall only be 
spreading thin what ought to be spread thick, and 
either occupying theffactory while another shift might 
be at work, or else, keeping it open when it might be 
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closed, and the various expenses wHicli always continue 
while a factory is open are going, on. , It is, however, 
very. difficult to find out what is the least amount' of 
time in which a man can spend his daily store of labour. 
Obviously, it must differ very much in different trades. 
A man may be able to attend to a steam engine and 
keep it oiled for ten hours a day, while another who 
works in a smithy may he utterly exhausted in six 
hours. 

f. Again, there are factories which wmuld Jiot 
pay if only opened for eight hours, owing to the 
large part » played in them by machinery. A 
machine may not be able to he made to pay unless 
it can he run for more than eight hours. In the case 
of hours then, as of wages, a very great number of 
things have to he considered, and the Union leaders 
who advise a strike for shorter hours are under a great 
responsibility. Unless they have satisfied themselves 
that shorter hours will not decrease the production 
and so increase the price of the thing produced, they 
are probably injuring the workmen by advising a 
strike. 

I. lierivmeration. Payment in reward of services rendered. 


Chapter XI 

1. The Duty of the Trade Unions. — The duty of 
the Trade Unions in regard to strikes is then perfectly 
clear. It is their duty to obtain as high wages and 
as short hours as possible for their members, and they 
have a perfect right to use the power of striking to gain 
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either or both of these objects. Tliey Tiiiistj however, 
always ask themselves before tliey order a striker, Will 
our demands, if agreed to, increase tlie cost of ])ro- 
duction as a wliole ? If they will, then thi^ strike is 
unwise, and will in the end prove a failure. If they 
will not, owing to it being possilile to induce capital 
to take less profits, or to render labour more elficienl, 
or to increase the selling price, then the strike can 
succeed, and is not unwise. 

2. Trade cannot thrive when the Cost of Pro- 
duction Increases, — No trade ca-n thrive wlieii tlie 
cost of production in the trade rises. i>ut unless the 
trade thrives the labour attached to the trade will 
not thrive. Shall we hy striking incn‘5ise tlie cost 
of production in the trade permanently and really, 
and not merely apparently and for the moment, 
That is the question wliicli the 'J''rade ITnion 
leaders must be always askiiig tliemselves. After all, 
the men are partners with tlie masters, and wliat they 
want is not to injure the trade, but merely to get a 
different division of the total profits. To increase, 
then, the cost of production and so to kill the demand 
first, for the thing produced, and then for the labour of 
the producers, must in every case he an injury to the 
workmen wiio form the Trade I'riions. 

3. Trade Unions and High Wages.— It is tlie 
object of a Trade Union not merely to raise tlie 
wages of the men at work at any jiarticular time, hut 
to find work for all the members of tlie Union. 
Hence, if a Trade Union forces wages so high that 
a good many factories have to stop altogether, they 

■ make it impossible for a .good many workers to find 
work at all. But these out-of-works have to be 
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supported by the Union. It is not. then to the interest 
of the Union to raise wages beyond the point which 
can be borne by the whole body of manufacturers. 
Wheiij however, from any cause there are a great many 
men out of work in a trade, the Union is sometimes 
tempted to try to get them work by suggesting that 
the factories shall work less hours. 

4. Then, they argue, the unemployed will be able 
to get work, The manufacturers,’’ they say, will 
want to produce as many boots as before. If then, 
we, the existing workers, work less and so turn out 
less, they will take on more hands and so bring in 
the out-of-works.” This is sound enough unless the 
men at work expect the old rate of wages for less 
work. In that case they are asking for more wages 
— not perhaps for themselves, but more wages 
altogether. 

5. Take an example. Suppose a factory in which 
1000 men are employed, and that each man pro- 
duces at the rate of eight pairs of boots a week.^ 
There are, however, many unemployed in the town, 
and the Union officials suggest shorter hours in order 
to help them. Accordingly the factory is to work 
six hours instead of eight. But if the output is to 
be maintained this will mean that more than 33d 
extra men will have to be taken on — 1333 men 
at six hours roughly equals 1000 men at eight 
hours. But suppose, also, that the bootmakers’ 

^ These iigures are not those of any existing factory, nor are they 
intended to he near those of an actual case. I have merely taken for 
tli<i purposes of argument the figures which Avill work out plainest. 
They are simply intended as a model, and any one can fit on to the 
model the facts and figure^? of a factory that may be known to him. 
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\rages during the time they worked for eight hours 
were £1 a week ; tlien till the hours were reduced 
ajkt the extra men were taken on, tlje w’eekly -wages 
paid 'were £1000 a week. But in all probability 
tins sum was all the mainihrcturer could afford to 
pay in wages in order to produce 8000 pairs of boots 
per week. If he could have afforded to give more the 
I'liion would Iiave already compelled ]jim to give 
more. 

6. He will not, then, wdien lie has to emp]<jy 
men instead of 1000 to turn out 8000 paii's of boots 
per w^eek, be able to pay £1333 a week, or each of 
them £1 a week. Instead, he will have to say that 
he^ must reduce the w^eekly wages of his men to the 
point which will keep his weekly wmges’ hill for 8000 
pairs of hoots to £1000 — that is, he will only he 
able to pay the 1333 men who wmrk for six hours 
a day los. per week each. Shorter hours, then, when 
adopted to find work for the 'unemployed, and not 
because it is clear that .as much or more can he done 
in them than in long ones, must mean shorter wages 
for those already employed. 

7. The only apparent exception to this ‘would be the 
case in which the wages being paid wmre in reality 
too low, and capable of being raised. Then, of 
course, insteaa of a rise three or four hundred new 
men might be brought into the factory, the total 
wage increased, and the hours worked decreased 
without ruining the factory. Such exceptions are, 
however, so rare that they need not be very closely 
considered. As a general rule, working short hours 
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o bring the unemployed in a trade into work must 


mean either lower wages or ruin the trade. 
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4. Sound. Ik^a^oiiable, ’ ■ 

5. Output. The total quantity of niauufactui-ed yiulf 

produced by a factory or niill. 


Chapter XII 

1. Is it good to work Short Hours and get 
Short Wages in order to find Employment for the 
Unemployed ? — Xo doubt, under certain eireiimstanees, 
it iiiigijt be a good thing for the country as a whole that 
there should he a reduction of hours and of wages in 
order to give more employnient. In other words, that 
the amount of money available for wages in a particular 
trade in resp)ect of a particular amount of output 
should be distributed not among 1000 men, but 
among, say, 1333. Tlie question depends mainly 
upon the amount of wages being earned by tlie 
employed at the time when the demand is made for 
shorter Iiours and shorter pay in order to admit tlm 
unemployed. If they are getting so large a wage that 
the necessary reduction will not bring the wage below 
what is sufficient for the worker to live healthily and 
happily, then the dilation of labour by bringing in 
the men out of work is for the public good. 

2. If; however, the reduction woidd bring those 
already in wmrk below that standard, then it is not 
for the good of the country that the imeniployed 
should be brought in. It would be far better that 
they^ should either take to some other form of wmrk 
or emigrate, or even be supported by the State as 
a whole. Anything is ‘better than that the majority 
of workers in a trade should work under conditions as 
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to ].>a.y wliich wiJl not allow them to lijake 
tliemselves. That is certain to be an hi 
nation. 

The Dangers of Trade Unionii 

dangers of Trade Unions deserce to be not 
is to be found in the attempt to limit the 
members^ in a Union, and so to keep tlie 
3f tlie I'nion as a monopoly for a few 
^'Olivers. Another is the 


im. — Two 
ced. One 
number of 
privileges 
privileged 

' endeavour to nse tlie Trade 
Lmon organtsation not for trade olijects, but for some 
political purpose. The first of these is a da.mer 
Ji^hmh has tended from time to time to threaten Trade 
Lmonism. iortunately, the Unions, as a rule, see tliat it 
s most unfair to restrict the nuinlier of members in a 
Union, and adopt the plan of making the entrance to 
the bociety easy to all men of good character. 

4 . Every now and then, however, the spectacle has 
been witnessed of Unions trying first to prevent anv 
men going to work who are not Union men, and the^ 
endeavouring to keep down the immhers in the Union 
Ihese two acts constitute a system of gross tyrauiiv 
and oppression, and should be denounckl and con- 
demned wherever they occur by all honest and fair- 
dealing inen They have never been sanctioned hv 
the wisest advocates of Trade Unionism, and the mo4 
successful societies have always acted on the opposite 

meSev!" ““ 

oojects otiiei than those connected with the lietterimr of 

fc .n„ve Srv 

- tA tills was early realised Iw 

the Trade Union l 6 adfii-« di i..._ ^‘‘0.6(1 pj 
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steadily retused to identify themselves with eitlier of 
the two great political parties. It is to he hoped 
that they will continue this policy,, and will not 
lend themselves to the schemes of the politicians. 
Those schemes may he right or wrong, hut it is 
clearly not to the interest of tlie Trade Unions to 
advocate tliem. 

6. It is their duty to think solely of how they 
can obtain the best price for the labour of their 
members, and how they can generally improve and 
secure tlieir position in regard to the share of pro- 
duction which should belong to labour. If they keep 
firmly and resolutely to these objects they will do 
good work for their members. If, however, they allow 
their^ attention to be taken off by this or that set of 
political schemes their power of helping the workers 
will dwindle and be destroyed. 

•j. Mompohj. An advantage in the possession of a few 
people only. 

o. The tv'o great i)Qlitical 'parhes. See llepresentative Govern- 
ment, chapter xxxiii, Macmillan and Co. 


(hlAPTEK XIII 

:i. Trade Disputes.— In the course of business, 
disputes between employers and employed, not only 
as regards wages, but in connection with all sorts of 
minor matters, are likely to arise. In former days 
tliese were as often as not settled by strikes, and tlie 
work of production was again and again interrupted 
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by sudden stoppages of work. As Afr. Burt^ ha.s 
said, petty strikes in the collieries of Durham and 
Northumberland were, forty years ago, of almost daily 
occurrence. Fortunately, the good sense of both the 
owners and the workmen Las been used to devise a 
remedy, and arrangements have been made by which 
the greater number of trade disputes are now settled 
without a strike, either by boards of conciliation, or 
else by arbitration. 

2. Boards of Conciliation. — In most of the gi'eat 
trades there exist Boards of Conciliation or Joint- 
Committees formed of ecjual numbers of representa- 
tives of the employers and of the employed to whom 
are referred all disputes. Very often, however, tlie 
secretary oi the Trade Union, by talking the matter 
over witli the employer can at once, settle the question. 
Especially is this the case if tlie Trade Union is a 
large one, and if the workers in the factory where the 
dispute has arisen form but a small portion of the whole 
body of workers represented by the secretary. 

o. In that case the seci’etary is in an exceedingly 
favourable position for knowing how far it would *1)6 
wise to press the demands of the men, and how much 
he ought to yield. He is in full sympathy with the 
men, and has full knowledge of their views, and yet is 
not concerned with the petty quarrel of tiie moment. 
Best of all is the situation produced when the em- 
ployers as well as the men are organised in a Union. 
In that case the secretaries of the two Unions can meet 
and settle all minor disputes by negotiation, wliile 

' Mr. Burt, formerly Under Secretary for the Board of Trade, is the 
trusted adviser of the Durham iml Nortliumherlaud miners. He was 
oue of the lirst working men to enter Parliament. He is universally 
respected for his honesty, moderation, and good .sense 
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more important matters can be referred bj them to a 
stmic mg joint-eomndtteed By this means strikes are 
avoided in all but extreme cases. 

Biight be stipj)osed that J oint-Committees and 
^)oai" s 0 Conciliation, since they have no legal power 
to enforce their awards, would be of little or no use. 
W hen the men on the one side and the employer on the 
ot ler have come to a final decision, what, it is soine- 
tnnes said, is the good of more talking. If two forces, 
It IS argued, are contending in opposite directions, the’ 
weakest will have to give way. That sounds unanswer- 
able. Yet, as a matter of fact, it is found that if the two 
sides can be got to meet, and to talk freely across a 
table about their differences, a way out of them can 

generally be discovered. The Conciliation Act passed 
in 1896 created machinery as yet little used for the 
settlement of trade disputes by registered Conciliation 
Boards or by the Board of Trade. This machinery may 
yet prove helpful. 

5. Till men have met with the distinct wish to find 
a method of conciliation they do not really know the 
exact dimensions of the dispute. , Ho workman and 
no master, then, can be called wise if he ever con- 
demns a Board of Conciliation as useless, and refuses 
to agree to one on the ground that it is impossible for 
him to yield further. However much either side is 
convinced that it has nothing to yield, it has no ri^ht 
to refuse to make an effort towards conciliation. 
Bvery dispute, until it has been settled, seems one in 
legal d to which a settlement is impossible. Yet we 
know that in practice hundreds of disputes can be, and 
are, settled by reason and plain .sjieaking. ' 

' A standing joint-committee is a committee composed half ol' 
representatiyes of tlie men and half of those of the masterf?. 
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6. Arbitration, — Closely allied to conciliation in 
trade disputes is Arbitration, wbich may indeed be 
described as the next step to conciliation. y\' hen 
the plan of talking over and settling a dispute in a 
joint -committee fails, it is often found possible to 
refer the matter to some impartial person, botli sides 
agreeing to accept his decision whatever it may be. 
This person, called either the arbitrator or tlie umpire, 
liears the evidence on both sides, and then decides as 
l]e tliinks just. Sometimes he acts alone, at others 
both sides choose six or seven men who sit with him 
and make up a Board of Arbitration. In that case tlie 
impartial inan chosen from outside acts as cliairman 
and has the casting vote. 

7. It cannot, of course, be said quite so certainly as 
in the case of conciliation that employers and em- 
ployed ought to agree to arbitration. There may be 
cases in which the employers or the employed will be 
obliged to say, This is a case of life and death, and 
we simply dare not allow it to go to an arbitration — 
the result of which we pledge ourselves to abide by 
no matter what it may be.” The employers may say, 
''An award unfavourable to us on this point must 
mean ruin;” or the employed may say, "An award 
against our claim would result in misery and starva- 
tion, and that we cannot risk.” These extreme cases 
are, however, very rare. In ordinary cases it is 
clearly the duty of both sides to agree to arbitration, 
and so to avoid the waste and ruin of a strike. IJii- 
dess and until all efforts to arrive at a peaceful settle- 
ment have been employed, the side which insists upon 
forcing on a strike or a lock-out is to be condemned, 
as acting contrary both to the best interests of the 
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ia.tion, and to tlie best interests of tbe tra.de in wliicli 
he dispute occurs. 


Peihj. Small, insignificant. 

Ooneiliatlou. The act of reconciling pe 
.views. ■ . • 

No legtd power to enforce thr/lr mntrdn. 
inflict pimisliment upon those who 
their awards. 


Chapter, XIV 


1. Capital and Labour. —The Trade Union 
organisations have done a great and excellent '^vork in 
educating their members in the matter of self-govern- 
ment, self-help, and self-respect. They may add to th,e 
benefits thus conferred by teaching the workers that 
ca]_n,tal and labour are partners in every trade, and that 
tlie work of production is not carried on by a conflict 
between them, but by their co-operation. Botli are neces- 
sary elements in all production on a large scale. Let 
us look at the establishment of an industrial enterprise 
from both sides. The capitalist knows that lie cannot 
produce unless he gets so many workers to act with 
him ; but he cannot get these for .notliing. He has, 
therefore, to consider what is the greatest amount he 
can afford to pay out of profits to secure tliese partners 
in the work of production. 

2. Sometimes he ean secure these partners at less 
than this maximum sum — in which case Ins ‘own share 
of profits rises. Sometimes he can get them at tins sum 
or something very near it. Sometimes, again, he cannot 
get them for the sum which he calculates to be tlie 
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I greatest amount that can be paid to labour. In that 

J case he does not start his industry, for he sees that it 

) could not pay. If we look at the matter from the 

workmens point of view the process is in reality 
mucli the same. If they are to get work in a new 
industry they must meet with capital which will 
enter into partnership with them. But to induce 
capital to come into partnership they must give it 
such a share of tlie profits of production as will pay 
li well as it is paid elsewhere — that is, 

I ttiey must hire capital at a price which will induce 
to enter into the partnership ; for capital is worthy 
of its hire, and cannot be had for whistling. 

o. It is then plain that both capital and labour are 
C wanted to carry on the work of production — that 

1 both have a price, and that no offer below that price 

; will make either of them agree to co-operate. If 

/ capital tries to beat down the price of labour too low, 

1 ^ labour will not work, and the partnership cannot be 

formed. Again, if labour tries to beat down the 
price of capital too lowg capital will not be forth- 
; coming, and the partnership cannot be formed. 

? ^ 4. Lilt in partnerships it is never found wise to make 

eitlier partner take only the hare share of profits to 
■, which he is entitled. The wise capitalist accords to 

labour such a share of profit as will make the labourer 
, contented and so efficient ; and the wise workers see 

that It IS to their advantage to let capital be well 
enougli paid to be attracted to the particular trade, 
this sounds simple enough, hut unfortunately it 
•t' is often not acted upon. 

I 1 lie workers, when they demand higher wages, 

I often not sufficiently careful to avoid frightening 
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luition,, and to the best interests of the trade in which 
iJie dispute occurs. 

1. Prtf}j, Small, insignificant. 

le i'^o77ciUafAoh. The act of reconciling |'>ei‘s«'tn,s of fjpposite 
■ views. 

4. No legal -jmcer to enforce tliNr mranh. No j)OW(n‘- to 
iriMict punishioeiit upon tltose who will not accept 
their awards. 


Chapter, XIV 

1. Capital and Labour. — The Trade Union 
organisations have done a great and excellent work in 
educating their members in the matter of self-govern- 
ment, self-help, and self-respect. They may add to the 
benefits thus conferred by teaching the workers that 
capital ‘and labour are partners in eveiy trade, and that 
the work of production is not cariied on by a conflict 
between them, but by their co-operation. Botli are neces- 
sary elements in all production on a large scale. Let 
us look at the establishment of an industrial enterprise 
from both sides. The capitalist knows that he cannot 
produce unless lie gets so many workers to act with 
him; but lie cannot get these for nothing. He lias, 
therefore^ to consider what is the greatest amount he 
can afford to pay out of profits to secure these partners 
in the wmrk of production. 

2. Sometimes lie can secure these partners at less 
than tills maximum sum — in which case his 'own share 
of profits rises. Sometimes he can get them at this sum 
or something very near it. Sometimes, again, he cannot 
get them fan the sum which he calculates to be the 
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greatest a..mount that can be paid, to labour. In that 
case he does not start his industry, for he sees that it 
could not pay. If we look at, the matter from the 
workmen's point of view the process is in reality 
much the same. If they are to get work in a new 
industry they must meet with capital which will 
enter into partnership with them. But to induce 
capital to come into partnership they must give it 
such a share of the profits of production as will pay 
it at least a,s well as it is paid elsewhere — that is, 
tliey must hire capital at a price which will induce 
it to enter into the partnership ; for capital is worthy 
of its hire, and cannot be had for whistling. 

3. It is then plain, that both capital and labour are 
wanted to carry on the work of production — that 
both have a price, and that no offer below^ that price 
will inake either of them agree to co-operate. If 
capital tries to beat down the price of labour too low, 
labour will not work, and the partnership cannot be 
formed. Again, if labour tries to beat down the 
price of capital too low, capital will not be forth- 
coming, and the partnership cannot be formed. 

4. But in partnerships it is never found wise to make 
either partner take only the hare share of profits to 
which he is entitled. The wise capitalist accords to 
labour such a share of profit as will make tlie labourer 
contented and so efficient ; and the wise workers see 
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ravay capital. They sometimes argue that capital iu 
a particular trade onee em cannot run awa};, 

and so may he squeezed to any extent, 'Mt is tied 
by the legyand we can therefore .make any terms we 
choose. It must accept almost anything we like to 
give it/’ That would be all very well and true 
enongli if a very important matter had not been 
forgotten. If when once an industry had been set 
going no more capitaT was wanted, the workers might 
be right to argue in this way. As a matter of fact, 
however, no industry can flourish or even be maintained 
in efficiency unless there is a constant flow of new 
capital into it. ISTot only does inacliiiiery have to ])e 
constantly repaired and renewed, but a whole new 
plant has to be set np every ten or twelve years. 

(). But who is going to find this new capital if, in the 
trade in question, labour has behaved toward capital as if 
it were a prisoner, and has given it the harshest treat- 
ment ? Capital only flows readily into those trades in 
which it is treated well. But, as has been pointed out, 
a steady flow of capital into a trade means a flourishing 
trade. But a flourishing trade means brisk employ- 
ment for the workers. Hence it is madness for the 
workers to think that because a certain amount of 
capital seems tied to a trade tliey can use it just as 
they like. They can do nothing of the kind. Unless 
they make their trade attractive it will languish and 
decay, and they with it. 

7. The very same thing is true of the capitalists. 
If capital tries to drive too liard a liargain with the 
workers by arguing, ''They are committed to this 
trade, and know no other, and are therefore tied by 
the leg; hence we can treat them as we like,” it 
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ahvays injures itself. If the workers in a particular 
trade are squeezed unfairly they soon degenerate. The 
best lueii leave the trade, and no new ones who are 
good workmen flow into it, and the consequence is that 
tlie labour in the trade soon becomes bad and ineffi- 
cient. It does not, and never can pay either capital to 
squeeze labour or labour to squeeze capital. Only when 
there is a fair partnership between them can trade 
flourish for the benefit of both. 

'1. MciAwnm. Highest, greatest. 

5. Phinf. The whole body of machinery in any particular 
factory. 
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1. Go-operative Societies. — It has been shown 
hm\ working men may help tliemselves by means of 
Trade Unions. Yet another form of associated selt- 
help is to be found in what is called Co-operationj or 
working together for a common purpose. Co-operation 
may be applied to any of the things which men 
desire to do, but as a rule it is applied either to dis- 
tributing or else to producing the things used in daily 
life, or to both. It will be readily understood that if 
men are to co-operate in such work as distributing, or 
making things, like food and clothing, they will have 
to be very closely and strictly organised. A hundred 
men could not manage a shop or a factory merely by 
agreeing to do so. Ihey must form a permanent 
society, and be bound by well-understood rules and 
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themselves, and to get the best possible results out of 
what they spend. They notice that everything they 
buy has to pass through a great many hands and to 
pay a great many profits, and they ask, Could not 
those profits be somehow secured for us, the consumers ? 

•j. iheir next step is to agree to club some of 
their savings together, and to see if they cannot make 
a saving by supplying themselves with groceries, food, 
and clothes. Accordinidv. thev start wliRt IK o 
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je. — But tliouglx bijth 
gf>o(l ill theory, it is 
operative Stores which 
which ordinary siiop- 
irofits thus made every 
The reason is plain. It 
lerative Stores to know 
goods if their object 
possilde — that is, only 
the wholesale market pnlcc 
of distribution. If ten men 
the uierchant at .Co, 
able for them by pay- 
d the parcels to their 
at Is. Id. per lb. 

g not only tea 
j ju various rpianti- 
annot be satislactorily made. 

much better 
a division of 
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5. Oo-operation in Pract; 

forms of co-operation may be 
found in irractice that the Co- 
charge their 
keepers charge 
quarter, succe 
would be very 

what prices to charge for theii 
was really to sell as cheap 
to charge just enough above 
to pay for the expenses c. 
buy a 100 lbs. chest of tea from 
and each take a tenth, it is posi 
ing a boy, say 1 Od., to take rounc 
houses to sell it to themselves 
But when a hundred men are buynr 
hut a number of different articles, 
ties, these calculations ca....... - 

Hence, as we have said, it is found very 
to charge ordinary prices and to make 
the profits.^ 

6. Division of Profits.— How is th 
profits to be made ? Cue plan would 
them equally among all the co-operato 
to divide them in proportion to the si 

’ The system of trading estaldislifid by tbe so-cf 
Stores of the west end of Loudon, sueb as Ibe Arni 
Pivll ftpvvifft Stores, lias been left out of eonsnlera 
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eacli member on purchases. This, on a moments 
retiection, will be seen to be the fairer plan. Under 
it those wlio support the Store most benefit most. 
As a matter of fact, however, the division of profits 
is not quite so simple as this, Xo Co-operative 
Store, however small, can be carried on without 
capital. This capital is found by the members. But 
naturally they do not care to lend it to the Store for 
nothing. They expect it, when used in the Store, to 
give them as good a return as they could get else- 
where. Hence interest has to be paid on the capital 
thus lent. 

7 . In most, indeed, in practically all Co-operative 
Stores, each member has to lend at least one pound 
of capital to the Store. He may lend more, but must 
not lend less. The first necessary charge on the 
profits of a Store, after the payment of working 
expenses, is, then, interest on capital, and after that 
a division in proportion to the sums spent on pur- 
chases by each membeiA 


Chapter XYI 

\,1. Other Conditions. — It must not be forgotten 
that it is considered essential in almost all Co-opera- 
tive Stores that members should pay ready money. 
This not only makes it impossible for the societies 
to have ].)a{l debts, but enables them to have x^lenty 

^ 111 most Co-operative Stores of the kind described non-members 
ai‘i‘ allowed to }>ureliase, Imt they only receive, as a rule, half the 
j)ereentage ])aid on members’ purchases. A fair arrangornent, since 
any man can become a member. 
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of liionej in hand with which tc naiko their wholasale 
]uirchases. If they gave credit to their inenibers tljcy 
would be obliged to borrow more eii[»ital, and s<.» pay 
more interest, and so liave less proiits to divide on 
purchases. No Co-operative Store that does jiot re- 
quire ready money can succeed. Another fact may 
be mentioned. Though a mein])er must have at least 
one :£1 share in the Co-operative Society to which la; 
belongs, it is not necessary that he should [)ay that ,£.1 
down at once. He may become a member by aiitlior- 
isirig tlie Society to stop his sliare of profits ]'>ai(] in 
the form of a percentage on purchases till Ids £1 per 
share is fully paid up. In this way a man need nut 
wait till he has obtained £1, to become a member of a 
co-operative society, but becomes a member the day 
on which he makes his first purchase. 

2. Co-operative Societies as Savings Banks. — 
It must not be supposed that the only advantages 
gained by charging ordinary prices, and then dividing 
profits in proportion to purchases, are tliose of con- 
venience. Oo-operators claim tlmt besides this, tlieir 
system of conducting business enables them. (1) to 
avoid a form of competition with the shopkeepers, 
which might be considered unfair by tlie latter; and 
(2) to act as savings banks for their members. The 
advantage of this arrangement can easily be seen. 
If the Co-operative Societies sold tlieir goods at as 
low prices as possible members would in all probabiiit}' 
only be tempted to take larger quantities — to take five 
ounces of tobacco instead of a quarter of a pound, and 
not to put by the price of an ounce. Again, if they 
got their tea a halfpenny a pound cheaper, that half- 
penny would in all probability not be saved. It may 
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be good oconoiny, but it is very difficult to save in 
small sums. 

-‘1. Tlie Co-operative Society, however, performs th 
difficult task for its members. Tlie lialfpemiies are 
all taken care of, and by the end of the quarter 
make a very good show. When at the end of t 
quarter a working-man is told that he has got £2 
standing to his credit, he feels that he lias done 
than if he had got all his necessaries a little cheaper. 
What shall he do with that £2 ? If he had it in IC 
hand He might very likely spend it. It is not how- 
ever in his hand, but in the Store. 

4. Ill all probability, then, he decides to let it remain 
there, and to receive interest on it as cajiital. But if he 
does this every quarter for twenty years, as th 
of co-operators have done, he gets to be the owner of 
£100 of capital almost without knowing it. If his 
society had simply sold him groceries and clothes and 
boots cheap, it is very unlikely that he would have 
saved a quarter of that sum. In this way Co-operative 
Stores have a right to claim that they are 
banks as well as retail traders. 

0 , The Growth of Co-operation. — Though co- 
operation began by retail trading, it soon grew and 
expanded into other branches of industry. At first 
the Co-operative Stores started in various parts of 
England dealt, like ordinary shops, with the n 
wholesale dealers. Soon, however, the co-operators 
began to ask whether they could not apply the 
principle of co-operation to wholesale as well as to 
retail trading. If, they argued, a group of families 
can agree to form a Eetail Store, why should not 
group of Eetail Stores agree to form a Wholesale Store 
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and buy straight from the manufacturer and the 
importer ? Accordingly, two such Stores, called 
“Wholesale Societies,” one for England and one for 
Scotland, have been formed, and the principle of 
dividing profits according to tlie amount of purchases 
has been applied to them — that is, the L’etail Store, 
like the member, shares in tire jorofits of the Wliolesale 
in proportion to its purchases^ 

6. But the principle of co-operation did not stop even 
here. After tlie Wholesale Societies had been formed 
the committees of co-operators who managed them 
began to ask, “ Why should not the Wholesale, instead 
of buying the things it needs from manufacturers and 
importers, manufacture and import for itself? We 
are asked every month for so many hundred pairs of 
boots and suits of clothes, and for so many chests of 
tea. Why, instead of buying them from third parties, 
should we not employ shoemakers and tailors to 
produce for us the shoes and clothes ; and in the case 

Co-opcT&ivM Stctiisiics. How givat lias been the ii.se made by the 
working men of England and Scotland of the principle of eo-operatiou 
is shown by the following figures There are at prasent over 1460 
Distributive or Eetail Stores in Groat Britain, Their sales amount 
to £32^,000,000 a year, and their capital is about £12,000,000. The 
two Wholesale Societies do a business in proportion. The sales of 
the EugHsh Wholesale are about £9,000,000 a year, and of the Scottish 
about £3,000,000. In addition, them are about 150 manufacturing or 
produotive societies, and eight federal corn-mills. The corn-mills do 
a business of about £2,000,000 a year, and tlie other productive 
.societies of about £1,000,000. Thus the total annual sale.s of the 
Co-operative Societies of Great Britain arc about £46,500,000. It is 
further calculated that during the last tliirty years the bn.sines.s 
done has reached £560,000,000, and that of this £48.000,000 have 
been profits distributed among the working clas.ses. The.se figures 
show how great is the power of sclf-hefi) contained in the principle of 
co-operation. ^ 
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of tlie tea and tobacco and rice, etc., why should we 
not cliarter ships to carry them for ns ? As a result, 
the Wholesales took to manufacturing and importing 
direct, and at the present moment the Wholesale 
Societies are very large manufacturers and merchants. 

6. Charter. Hire at an agreed price. The legal document 
signed on such occasions by the owner o,l the ship on 
the one side and the person ^Yho hires the ship on the, 

other is known as a part?/. 


CHxVPTeu XYII 

1. Productive Co-operation. — It has been sliown 
how hy a series of steps the retail co-operators have 
become producers. It must not be supposed, however, 
that when production is carried on by a Wholesale 
Co-operative Society it is necessarily co-operative 
production. W^hen the W^holesale sets men to woik 
making shoes, it acts exactly like any other employer, 
and pays weekly wages for work done. Co-operative 
production is something quite different. Take the 
case of a hundred men who are engaged in a cloth 
mill. 

2. They work for wages, but have no rights of 
ownership in the mill. One day, however, some of 
them put their heads together and argue thus : 
“Suppose we hundred operatives were able each to 
put down ten pounds and so to make up £1000 
capital. With it we might buy a small mill and be 
able to set up on our own account. In that case the 
profits derived from our skill and labour would go 
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into our pockets. We slioiild, in fact, be our own 
masters, and sliould share the profits that now go into 
tlie employer’s pocket.” 

S, In a considerable number of cases this, or some- 
thing not unlike it, has been accomplished b}^ the 
workers in particular factories. These factories, then, 
are instances of productive co-operation, wliile those 
belonging to the Wholesale Societies are rather 
factories owned and worked by consuming co- 
operators. As to which end of the chain that binds 
the consumer and producer it is best for the principle 
of co-operation to be applied, there lias been much 
dispute, but into this dispute we cannot enter at 
length. 

4. We will only note that some co-operators de- 
clare that the Wholesale Societies ought to apply the 
principle of profit sharing to all the work done by 
them, while others declare this to be so difficult as to 
be virtually impossible, and consider that men who 
co-operate as consumers have a right to think mainly 
of the interests of the consumer. In all probability 
it will be found that there is room for both systems 
of co-operation. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that improvement in human affairs can be accom- 
plished by one, and one means only. The poet 
Tennyson spoke well wdien he said that 

“ God fulfils himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 

5. Co-operators sometimes dream that in time every 
one will be a co-operator, and that the days of indi- 
vidual trading will be entirely done away with. That, 
however, is not likely to happen, nor should it per- 
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baps be desired. This one good custom might 
corrupt the world if it xvere the only one, and might 
take away from men their independence and energy. 

6. Co-operation and the Retail Shops.— -It is 
often said that the Retail Co-operative Stores compete 
unfairly with the retail shops, and that they have 
inflicted a great injury on many worthy men who, 
but for them, wmiild have been able to earn an honest 
living. A little reflection will, however, show that 
this is by no means a fair accusation. Since tlie 
true Co-operative Stores only sell at the ordinary 
prices, and do not attempt to ‘uncUrsell, their com- 
petition is not a bit more dangerous than that of other 
shopkeepers. Since any one who likes may open a 
general shop, the shopkeepers in a particular town are 
no worse off from the competition of the Co-operative 
Stores than they are from that of an independent 
tradesman who shows more push and enterprise than 
they do. In practice this is well recognised, though 
not perhaps in theory. 

7. What the small shopkeeper dreads is the invasion, 
not of a Co-operative Store, but of one of the big shops 
with low prices, an attractive front of expensive plate- 
glass, and an immense choice of articles. There need 
not be any real fear that the Co-operative Store will 
destroy the retail shop. Both fill a want, and both can 
flourish. And in one particular the Co-operative Store 
has done and can do the shopkeeper a good turn. It 
can teach him the inestimable value of ready money 
to trading. It is bad debts far more than competition 
])y Co-operative Stores that injure the retail trader. 

8. The Moral Principles professed by Co- 
operators.— It would not be fair to deah with co- 
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operation and neglect the great efforts made by the 
more intelligent among the co-operators not to divorce 
moral considerations from trade, and to keep a high 
standard always before their members. We all agree 
that it is the duty of the individual man in private 
life to obey certain moral laws. The co-operators 
wisely declare that a man cannot escape from the 
duty of obeying these moral laws by associating him- 
self with other men. They bind the association as 
they bind tlie men who make it up. Accordingly, 
co-operators have steadily condemned the notion tliat, 
while men must individually be just and humane and 
considerate, they may, when associated in business, be 
unjust, cruel, and callous. In order to enforce their 
views on this point, the Union of co-operators — a body 
formed for mutual help and support out of the members 
of Stores scattered through the three Kingdoms — bind 
themselves in their associations to observe certain 
principles. 

9. The first of these principles all honest men 
consciously keep before them in the conduct of 
their business undertakings. The other two if not 
generally acted on consciously, are often unconsciously 
followed, and with great advantage to the individual 
trader. The man who does not try to grasp at too 
big a profit, but makes a fair division of profit between 
the workmen he employs and the purchasers to wdiom 
he sells, ends by being far more successful than the 
man wdio makes both his employees and his customers 
discontented by asking from them the last possible 
penny. 

10, Advantage of the Introduction of Moral 
Considerations into Trading. — That the co-operators 
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were wise in insisting upon the introduction of moral 
considerations into their work cannot be doubted for a 
monieiit. By doing so they have proved once again 
that it is a.bsurd to say that moral considerations have 
no place in business. They have a place there as in 
every other department of human life. 


The Objects of the Oo-o^^erative Union,— Tim Union is 
formed to promote tlie practice of truthfulness, justice, 
and economy in production and exchange. 

‘*1. By the abolition of all false dealing, either (a) 
direct, ]>y representing any article produced or sold to 
be other than what it is known to the prodiitjpr or 
vendor to be, or (h) indirect, by concealing from the 
purchaser any fact known to the vendor, material to 
he known by the purchaser, to enable him to judge of 
the value of the article purchased : 

“2. By conciliating the conflicting interests of the 
capitalist, the worker, and the purchaser, through an 
ecpiitable division amongst them of the fund commonly 
known as profit : 

“3. By preventing the waste of labour now caused 
by unregulated competition.’^ 

Callous, Heedless of the feelings of others. 


Chapter XYIII 


1. Co-operators and Education. — In order to 
prevent their societies becoming mere trading concerns 
the earlier co-operators insisted that a certain sum ought 
every year to be set aside for educational purposes. 
On the whole, this principle has been carried out with 
loyalty and perseverance, and though some societies 
show a more liberal spirit in this matter than others, 
there are few which altogether neglect the claims of 
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e(iiicatioii. ' Co-operatioii, then, can claim to liclp tlie 
^YO^ki]lg man, not only in the matter of pounds, 
sill I lings, and pence, but in education and self“ 
improve] iient 

2. The History of Co-operation — The Eochdale 
Pioneers. — The liistory of co-operatif)n in England 
shows so clearly what may be done by those who 
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determine to help themselves, tliat it is important to 
notice it in a certain amount of detail. The first 
Co-operative Store founded on what co-operators now 
regard as sound principles Avas that of the Itochdale 
Tioneers. In 1844 a band of twenty-eight tlannel 
weavers at Eochdale resolved to try what associated 
effort could do towards bettering their position. 
Accordingly, out of their scanty wages, for wages 
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were not tlien w^liat tliey are now, tliey contributed 
at the rate of 2d. a week each till they had scraped 
together some £28 of capital. With this they opened 
their hiuiible shop in Toad Lane, Eochclale. 

3. But though their shop was humble their principles 
were anything but narrow or confined. Their ideal 
was to improve both themselves and the world in 
general, and by no means stopped at “ getting things 
cheap.” At the end of the chapter is the list of the 
objects which the Society adopted from the very 
beginning. 

4. The Store in Toad Lane. — Contrast these 
objects with the account which Mr. Holyoake gives 
of the opening of the little store in Toad Lane on 
the night of 21st December 1844. Tidings of the 
new departure had spread in the town, and like all 
new departures it was unpopular, and attracted to it 
far more enemies than friends:- — 

6. “Many a curious eye was that day turned up 
Toad Lane looking for the appearance of the enemy ; 
hut, like other enemies of more historic renown, they 
were rather shy of appearing. A few of the co- 
operators had elandestinely assembled to witness their 
own (UnouemeMt ; and there they stood in that dismal 
lower room of the warehouse like the conspirators 
under Guy Fawdces in the parliamentary cellar, talking 
on whom should devolve the temerity of taking down 
the shutters and displaying their humble preparations. 
One did not like to do it, another did not like to be 
seen in tlie shop. , 


6. “ However, having gone so far, there was no 
choice but to go farther, and at length one bold 
fellow, utterly reckless of conseqiienees, rushed at 
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the shutters, and in a few minutes Toad Lane was 
in a litter. On the night tliat our store was opened, 
the 'doffers’ came out strong in Toad Lane, peeping 
with ridiculous impertinence round the corners, venti- 
lating their opinions at the top of their voices, or 
standing before the door inspecting with pertinacious 
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insolence the scanty arrangements of butter and oat- 
meal. At length they exclaimed in a chorus : ' Ay, 
the owd weavers’ shop is open at last/ 

7. In all probability, if the “ owd weavers ” had not 
kept a high ideal before them their store might still 
^be an insignificant grocer’s shop. As it is, it is the 
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finest building in all Eochdale ; and its ilhuuinated 
clock is a s\nibol of wbat may be done by ligbt and 
knowledge. It is true that the twenty-eight flannel 
weavers did not carry out all their objects. That is a 
common e-xperienee. Men seldom do all they would 
like. The important thing to remember is that they 
carried out some of them wisely and well, and that in 
all probability, if they had aimed lower, they would 
have done less rather than more. 


3. Ideal, Tlie sclieme they put before theniselves. 

I he Hochdale Pione&rs, • — “ Their objects were to form 
arrangements for the pecuniary beneht and the im- 
provement of the social and domestic condition of its 
members, by raising a sufficient amount of capital by 
shares of £l each, to bring into operation the following 
Xdans and arrangements 

“ 1, Tlie establishment of a store for the sale of 
X)i'o visions, clothes, etc. : 

“2, The building, purchasing, or erecting a niinibcr 
of houses, in which those members desiring to assist 
each other in improving their domestic and social 
condition may reside : 

‘‘‘^3. To commence the manufacture of such articles 
as the society may determine upon, for the employ- 
ment of such members as may be without employment, 
or who may be suffering in consequence of repeated , 
reductions in their wages : 

“4. As, a further benefit and security, tlie members 
of the society shall purchase or rent an estate or estates 
of land, wliich shall be cultivated by tbe members who 
may be out of employment, or whose labour may lie 
badly remunerated : 

5. Tliat as soon as practicable the society sliall 
proceed to arrange the poteers of ^production, distribution, 
education, and government, or in other words, to establish 
a self-siix)X>oi’ting home colony of united interests, and 
assist other societies in establishing such colonies.” 
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Tknouement. Tlie conclusion of their enterprise. 
Temerity. Rashness. 

Pertw adorn. Persistent. 
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Chapter XIX 


1. Other Forms of Oo-operation. — Though co- 
operation has succeeded best in retail and wholesale 
trade, Le. in distribution, or else in some simple form 
of production, the principle has been and is being 
applied to many other matters. For example, there 
is a Co-operative newspaper — The Co-operator. There 
is also a Co-operative Insurance Company, and Co- 
operation has been most successfully applied to house 
building. Attempts have been made to apply Oo- 
operation to agriculture, but here, unfortunately, com- 
paratively little success has been achieved. The fact 
is to be greatly regretted, as in theory it is difficult 
to point to any industry which is better suited to the 
application of Co-operation. Suppose ten labourers, 
each with savings of, say £15, ^ resolve to take a small 
farm, and use their £150 in stocking it, and then 
work it in their odd hours. 

2. If the farm were worked so as to produce a 
portion of the varioiis things which the ten men and 
their families need,— namely, milk, butter, meat, corn, 

^ It is said that labourers with £15 do not exist. 'They might 
easily do so, however, if they would put off marrying till tw’enty-live, 
or, still better, never spend more than one shilling a week on" beer 
spirits, and tobacco. 
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potatoes, cabbages, etc., — and if the ten men were to 
agree to buy these necessaries from their farm, a 
market would be at once secured, and it is difficult 
to see why, granted that the work was loyally done, a 
beginning might not be made which would end as suc- 
cessfully as many of the retail experiments. hTumbers 
of stores which now do business on a large scale were 
first started in the spare time of their founders. They 
opened shop after their daily work was done, and 
either attended to it in turn, or else paid some one to 
keep shop for an hour or two each evening. Agri- 
cultiire ofiers so fair a field for co-operation that we 
cannot help thinking that sooner or later a successful 
attempt will be made to conquer the difficulties which 
seem at present to block the way. 

3. Co-operation and the Trade Unions. — It 
must not be forgotten these two forms of self-help 
for workmen are by no means antagonistic. Indeed 
they may be said to be allies. This alliance was 
recognised by the following resolution, which was 
passed by the Trade Union Congress in 1(S83: — 
“ The interests of our two movements are absolutely 
identical. Co-operation is essentially a labour move- 
ment; the flower of our workmen are its supporters, 
and many of our prominent unionists are among its 
trusted leaders. Year by year co-operation becomes 
a larger employer of labour. . . . It is undeniably 
a movement for the elevation of the working people. 
Duty and self-interest should therefore alike prompt 
the unionists of the country to do all they can to 
assist its progress and shape its policy by becoming 
its active coadjutors and associates.'' 

4. The Advantages of Co-operation. —We have 
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shown how co-operation may benefit the working 
man by putting money into liis pocket, and how the 
Co-operative Store, acting as a sort ot ‘ Selt-acting 
Savings Bank,” may turn him into a capitalist on a 
small scale. These, however, are by no means the onlj 
advantages drawn from co-operation. Its other ad- 
vantages are equally important, lii the first place, 
co-operation tends to prevent waste. But, as has been 
shown above, waste is the great enemy of the poor 
and of national wellbeing. Only by getting more to 
go round can the position of the poor be improved. 
But waste, instead of making more to go round, 
diminishes the amount available for distribution. 
But it may be asked. How does co-operation prevent 
waste ? By doing away with unnecessary middlemen, 
and by bringing the producer and consumer closer 
together. 

5. We have all seen a bucket after being filled at a 
pond passed down a line of men to the place where 
the water is wanted. That is what happens with all 
the articles of manufacture. But each one of the men 
who make up the line has to be paid for standing all 
day passing the bucket on. But if twenty men have 
to be paid to stand passing on the bucket when, as a 
matter of fact, five would be enough, there is a great 
deal of waste in employing the extra fifteen. 

6. Co-operation often shows a way of decreasing the 
length of the line, and of making a short cut between 
the producer and the consumer. (1) Co-operation 
then stops waste. (2) It encourages good feeling 
and the sense of fellowship, making men realise 
that the good of the community as a whole, and not 
merely their own selfish aims, ought to be considered. 
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•operation develops tlie intelligence of 
and gives him not only self-reHance, 
lowledge of a kind which is most usefnl 
'om the standpoint of the interests of 
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Chapter XX 

1. Mutual Benefits. — Another form of association 
by which not only working men, hut all memhers oi the 
State, may help themselves, are Friendly Societies. We 
have noted how Trade Unions, besides helping the work- 
man to dispose of his labour to the best advantage, and 
to protect his interests in the partnership into which 
he enters with the capitahst to carry on the various 
works of production, in most cases do something to 
provide against accidents, sickness, old age, and death. 
Friendly Societies are societies whose sole work is to 
help and befriend their members in such cases. They 
are formed among workmen of different trades, and 
have nothing to do with labour questions. Their object 
is simply to insure those who belong to them against 
the evils of accidents and sickness, and the inevitable 
occurrence of old age and death. 

2. The Principle of Organisation followed by 
the Friendly Societies.— The principle mi which 
the Friendly Societies act is both obvious ami 
simple. Let us take the case of a hundred able- 
bodied men belonging to a town or village. These 
men, let us also suppose, are getting wages which 
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enable theni to live in fair comfort, bnt which are not 
enough to make saving easy. What is to happen if 
any one of them is suddenly taken ill, and so unable 
to earn his wages, or if he grows too old to work, or, 
again, if he dies, what is to happen to his wife and 
children ? The answer, in the case of the man who 
has not been able to save, must be a very terrible one. 

3. How can these evils be avoided ? By the 
hundred men agreeing together and saying, ‘‘We 
will each pay so much a week, say a shilling or 
sixpence, into a common fund, and this we will do 
as long as we live and are able to work. If, 
howwer, any one of us gets ill or meets with an 
accident he shall receive so much per week, as long as 
he is ill, out of the common fund made up from the 
weekly payments of those who are well. In the case 
of those who die a certain sum shall be handed over 
to the widow and children of the deceased. Lastly, 
those who live to an age after which they can no 
longer work shall receive an old-age pension of so 
much a week.” 

. 4. Here, then, we see what association can do. 
The man who does not enter the association is haunted 
by the thought, “If I meet with an accident or fall 
ill I shall starve, or be dependent on charity, or be 
forced to take poor relief. If I die there will not 
he even enough money to bury me. If I live till I 
am past work I shall be without any hope of help but 
the parish.” 

5. On the other hand, eacli one of the men who agree 
to stand together and help each other is able to say : 
“ Hot only am I secure while I am well enough and 
young enough to work. Even if ill-luck overtakes 
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me I shall not sink into hopeless misfortune. If 
I Ml ill I shall get sick-pay till 1 am ])etter. If 
I die there will be money to bury me and to lielp 
my wife at her hardest pinclu and if I grow too old 
to work I shall get an old-age allowance.” 

6. Working men have not ])een slow to see the 
benefits which are thus to be got from association, 
and, accordingly, a very great number of Friendly 
Societies have been started to do some, if not all, of 
tlie things we have mentioned as possible through 
association. Some of these societies belong to par- 
ticular towns, districts, and villages, others again to 
the whole country. Altogether their members number 
over 10,000,000, and they hold funds to the amount 
of £90,000,000 sterling. 


Chapter XXI 

1. Friendly Societies good and bad. — Those 
who are anxious to obtain the benefits to be got from 
membership in a Friendly Society must not think that 
one Friendly Society is as good as another, and that it 
will be wise and prudent to join the first Friendly 
Society they hear of. Like everything else in this 
world, Friendly Societies are both good and bad, and, 
therefore, the greatest care should be taken to choose 
the good and avoid the had. By a bad Friendly 
Society we mean a society which is so faultily con- 
structed or so ill-managed that there is a great risk 
of it not being able to perforin its promises to those 
who join it. 

2. Think what this means. It has often happened 
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tluit a man lias during the greater part of liis life 
regularly paid his subscription to a Friendly Society 
in the hope of being able, in the case of illness, to get 
sick-pay. At last an accident makes it impossible 
for him, ^ to work any longer, and he applies for sick 
pay. Unfortunately, however, his Friendly Society 
was a bad one and has mismanaged its affairs, and 
the unfortunate member finds that it cannot pay the 
money due to him. 

3. FTo greater disappointment than this can be 
imagined. To avoid it, men before they join a 
Friendly Society should inquire as to its rules and 
method of management, and should satisfy themselves 
as to its soundness. FTor must the member be 
content with merely finding out a good society at 
the beginning. When he has got into a sound society 
he should determine to do his part as a member to 
keep it sound. An institution, like a man, may begin 
good, but may by neglect become bad. Hence it is 
the duty of every member of a Friendly Society to 
watch its doings, and to do his best to stop foolish or 
unwise actions, if any such actions are contemplated. 
Only by such care and vigilance are human institutions 
kept from falling into bad ways. 

4. Bad Societies and howto know them. — How 
is a man to know a bad society ? One of the chief ways 
of knowing a bad Friendly Society is to notice whether 
the society promises more than it can perform. But 
how, it may be asked, can an outsider without know- 
ledge and experience find this out ? The answer is, by 
comparing the terms of the society with some well- 
known and firmly-established society like the Odd- 
fellows or the Hearts of Oak. 
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5. If the Friendly Society about Ydiicli inquiry is 
being" made offers better terms— that is, offers to 
more siek-pay and more funeral money for a smaller 
subscription than do these great societies, it may 
almost certainly be concluded that it is promising 
more than it can perform, and that it should be 
avoided by prudent men. But even if its promises 
are fair and reasonable, and not too good to be true, 
the man who is thinking of joining should not stop 
his inquiries. 

6. If possible, and especially if the society is a small 
one, he should find out something about the men who 
take the chief share in the management. If they do 
not seem to be men of honesty and worth he should 
not join. Lastly, he should in no case join a society 
which is not registered in the Government Office pro- 
vided for that purpose, called *^The Register of Friendly 
Societies ” (28 Abingdon Street, London, S.W.). A 
society may be a bad one even though it is registered, 
but unless it is registered it is very unlikely to be 
satisfactory. Societies that are registered are not 
obliged to have perfect rules or to be well managed, 
but they are obliged to let their members know some- 
thing of their management. 

7. Again, in societies that are registered, the members 
have far more power to enforce good management if 
things seem to be going wrong. The duty of a man 
who joins a Friendly Society, and no man should 
refrain from joining one unless he feels that he can 
in some other and equally satisfactory w-ay, such as 
by insuring with an insurance company, provide 
against sickness and death, is to inquire (1) whether 
the society he thinks of joining is registered ; (2) 
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whellier its terms are reasonable, and not of tlie 
kind which promise more than they can perforiii ; (3) 
whether the committee and officers who niaiiage the 
society are persons worthy of trust and confidence. 

8. If these questions can be answered satisfactorily, 
let him join, but with the resolve that he will do his 
. i i part in keeping the society from adopting dangerous 

I ; and unsafe ways of managing its affairs, and from 

failing to carry out its obligations to its members, 
j 9. Model Rules. — -Model rules have been drawn 

; : up in order to guide those who want to form a Friendly 

i Society, and may be obtained from the Ilegistrar of 

Friendly Societies. IsTo society which follows them 
will promise more than it can perform. It would 
not, of course, be fair to say that all societies which 
promise more are not trustworthy, but it may be 
safely said that the nearer their rules are to this model 
the safer they are. 

7. Enforce. Compel. 

Chapter XXII 

! 1. Various Forms of Friendly Societies. — The 

work done by the Friendly Societies can be best made 
,, clear by noting the various forms of Friendly Societies 

in practical operation. The first, the largest, and most 
1 ‘ growing class- is the class of societies with branches, 

; or Affiliated Orders, as they are more often called. 

I ; 2. Affiliated Orders. — In these societies the 

j ' branches largely manage their own aflhirs, but are 

, 5 , under the control of a central body and possess a 

i central fund. The Independent Order of Oddfellows 
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(MHiic]iesfc(3r ITnity), the Foresters and the Shepherds, 
and tlio Sons of Temperance are examples of these 
societies. The annual meetings or congresses of the 
branches are great features of these societies, and do 
miicli to educate and enlarge the views of tlie managing 
jiiembers. In all, there are now about 100 Affiliated 
Orders, with 20,000 branches, some 2,000,000 mem- 
bers, and funds amounting to £15,000,000. In an 
excellent account of the Friendly Societies, published 
ill Whitakers Almanach for 1804, it is noted, as a 
proof of the indirect benefits conferred by membership, 
how large a number of members of various affiliated 
orders have obtained positions of credit in our munici- 
palities. These men found in the Friendly Society a 
school for civic life. 

3. The Oddfellows. — One of the most important 
of the great Affiliated Orders is the Independent Order 
of Oddfellows. This society has over 700,000 mem- 
bers and a capital of about £8,000,000. Its annual 
revenue is over £1,250,000, and in 1892 it paid its 
members during illness and on death nearly £800,000. 
Its motto shows its principle of action. It is Friend- 
ship, Love, and Truth.’’ There are other great societies, 
which are nearly as large and proportionally quite as 
prosperous. The Order of Oddfellows is only named 
as an example of the size and importance of the great 
societies. The Ancient Order of Foresters had, in 
1903, 932,827 members. In twenty -four years nearly 
£10,000,000 had at that date been paid out in benefits. 

4, General Societies. — The second and next 
largest class is that of the General Societies, such as 
the Hearts of Oak, which, unlike the Affiliated Orders, 
have no convivial meetings, no lodges, and no secret 
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ceremonies, but are conducted on purely business 
principles. It bas been pointed out (see 
Alm anach) tliat these societies labour Under the 
disadvantage that their magnitude and the want of 
personal eonnection between the members expose 
them to the risk of frequent claims for sickness, and 
thus call for special vigilance from the managing 
officers.” They have, however, advantages of their 
own which do not belong to the affiliated orders. 
They are, in fact, Mutual Insurance Companies. 

5. Sharing* Societies. — Another class is that of 
the Sharing or Dividing Societies. Here, as a ride, the 
common fund subscribed by the members to provide 
against death and sickness is divided at the end of 
every year, provision, however, being first made to 
meet all claims that may have arisen. 

6. Burial Societies. — Certain societies confine 
themselves to providing for the burial of their members. 
These generally collect the instalments by means of 
collectors. 

7. Other Societies. — There are, besides, some 
dozen other forms of Friendly Society, including 
the “ County Societies,” which were usually not self- 
established, but set on foot by means of outside help, 
and the “ Village Clubs,” which are the simplest and 
most primitive form of Friendly Society. Sometimes 
these village clubs are registered under the Act, but 
oftener they do not choose to go through the form, 
with the result that their funds are at the mercy of 
the men who are the office-bearers for the year. 

8. Building Societies. — Building Societies, which 
are voluntary associations formed for the purpose of 
providing their members with freehold houses, hold a 
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sort of lialf-way fjosition between tlie Co-operative 
and the Friendly Societies. When propei-ly nianaged 
they are excellent institutions, and have dune nuich 
good work in enabling men to become the owners of 
their own houses. On several occasions, however, 
mere trading speculations have masqueraded under 
the name of Building Societies, and have bixmght 
misery and ruin on the unfortunate meti who joined 
them. All, then, that has been said in regard to the 
necessity for care and caution in choosing a Friendly 
Society maybe repeated in regard to them. If a man 
will take the troulde to find out a good Building 
Society, and use it to get a house of his own, he will 
be doing mucli to secure his happiness and liis in- 
dependence. The man wlio lives in his own house, 
and can feel, that come what may, he will have a roof 
over his head, has secured himself against some of the 
worst evils of life. 

0. Value of Voluntary Associations. — We have 
spoken above chiefly of the material value of volun- 
tary associations, such as Trade Unions, Co-operative 
Societies, and Friendly Societies — that is, of their use 
ill raising and improving the material condition of 
the workers. They have, however, a value beyond 
this. They act as schools for the education of the 
grown-up citizen. ISTotliing can be more important 
than that the affairs of the nation shall be xvell 
managed. But since every liouseholder of full age 
has a vote, every householder lias an ecpial duty to 
perform in regard to the work of government. It 
is bis duty to consider what new laws sliould be 
made, and to choose wise and good men to make 
whatever changes may be necessary, to enforce the 
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laws already made, and to carry on and npliold 
government of the country. This is an easy 
to write about or to speak about, but it is a difficult 
thing to do. And like all other difficult things, 
those who have practice in the matter and have 

learnt by experience will do better than those who 
ha\’e had neither experience nor practice. 

10. Schools for Citizenship. — Nowhere can a 

man get better practice .for doing his duty as 

a citizen, and for helping to manage the affairs of 

the State wisely and well, than in those voluntary 

associations of the workers — -Trade Unions, Co- 
operative Stores, and Friendly Societies. If a man 
has learnt to act usefully and prudently in any of 
these societies he wall know how to act usefully and 
prudently in the greater affairs of the country as a 
whole. The Duke of Wellington said that the battle 
of Waterloo was won in the playing fields of Eton. 
By this he meant that the men who had learnt self- 
command, self-reliance, courage, endurance, and the 
power of acting together while playing football and 
cricket, were able in after life to use those qualities 
in fighting their country’s battles. 

11. The same thing may be said, but still more 
strongly, of the voluntary associatioPxS. In them men 
may learn how to do their country service in the all- 
important work of Government. When the politicians 
propose a new law and the voter has to consider 
whether he will send to Parliament a member -who 
will vote for or against that law, he can often test 
its wisdom by asking himself ^‘How would a similar 
line of policy act in my union, or store, or society ? ” 
Again, his experience as an officer or a committee man 
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of Ids union, his store, or his club, will lielp him to judge 
men, will teach him the value of reason and modera- 
tion,' and tlie uselessness of bluster, flattery, and humbug. 

12. If he says to himself, “ If a man talked like that 
ill lodge I should know him to be a foolish, untrust- 
worthy fellow,’’ he has a standard by which to 
judge wild and random talk when it is indulged in 
by those who seek to manage the affairs of tlie State. 
Again, experience in managing the aftairs of his 
society will teach him that when once you have 
chosen a good and capable man it is far better to 
treat him with confidence, and to trust him in details, 
than to be always trying to tie him down on this or 
that little matter. 'No good management will bi got 
either of great or little affairs -without trust being 
reposed in the man who manages. But nowhere 
better can these lessons be learnt than in lodge. Here, 
too, again may be learnt the great lesson that penny 
wise is often pound foolivsh. But nowhere is this 
principle truer than in national affairs. 

We may finally note some significant figures in 
connection with these societies. “Diiring 1900 and 
1901 the reserve funds of Building Societies in- 
creased by £1,301,000, those of Friendly Societies 
by £3,744,000, those of Co-operative Societies by 
£5,725,000, those of Trade Unions by £1,120,225, 
and those of Savings Banks by £15,377,445. The 
total funds of registered Provident Societies and of 
Savings Banks reached, on December 31,1901, the huge 
sum of £367,206,000, an increase of £27,368,000 
in two years ” (Eeport, in the Times of August 4, 1903, 
of tlie Annual Meeting of the High Court of the 
Ancient Order of Foresters). 


VI.— THE STATE AND LABOUR 

Chaptek XXIII 

1, Tli0 State and Labour. — -We have seen how 
the workers are able to help thenivselves by associat- 
ing among themselves. They can also be helped 
in certain ways by the action of the State — that 
is, by the laws, and by what is called the adminis- 
tration— the direct action of the Government. 
At first it might seem as if the State could and ought 
to do everything that a voluntary association of 
wmrkers can do. People sometimes argue, The 
State is simply a great association : why then should 
it not be as helpful and do as much for the worker 
as a Trade Union ? Why not use its wealth and its 
po\ver to do more thoroughly and more speedily what 
the Trade Unions try to do ? ” Such arguments are, 
however, based on a mistake, as a very little thought 
will show. 

2. If the State were entirely made up, say of 
carpenters, the State could, no doubt, do for the people 
who formed it as much as and more, perhaps, than the 
Carpenters’ Union does for its members. But then no 
State ever was, or ever wdll be made up of only one 
class of men. A State has in it men of all trades and 
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all professions, workers and non-workers, capitalists and 
non-capitalists. But since the State is a mixed, association 
of this kind, and since justice and equaliU^ are the 
first principles of all association, the State cannot, as‘ 
can a voluntary association, make laws to Ijenefit a 
particular trade. 

3. The State is an association which must tljiiik of 
the general benefit, that is, of the. benefit of all its 
members, and not of any one class in particular. In 
olden times — the bad old days which, politically, we 
should neither regret nor imitate — tlie State often fell 
into tlie liands of a particular class, and this class 
used the power of the State — that is, the power of law- 
making — not for the general good, but in the interests 
of the ruling class. The result was bad government, 
injustice, and the creation of privileged classes. The 
men who happened for the moment to be strongest 
thought of themselves and their privileges rather than 
of the good of the nation as a whole. If, then, the 
workers were to use the laws to further their own 
special interests they would be falling into the evil 
ways of the privileged classes of olden times. 

4. The True Principle. — The only true principle 
upon which tlie State can act is that of the general 
good. The carrying out of this principle does not, 
however, px^event the State doing tilings to help 
particular classes, provided that such help confers 
a general benefit, and takes place under exceptional 
circumstances. The princiide merely demands that 
when such help is given, it shall be given Ixecause 
the condition of the class proposed to be lielx)ed makes 
it necessary in the public interest that sometlxing shall 
be done for it. For examjple, and to take an extreme 
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case, 'when it is louud tliat men in a particular trade 
are being poisoned, or otherwise injured by the bad 
conditions under which they work, the State rightly 
makes a law to prevent employment taking place 
under such conditions. The general good demands 
that men, even if they are willing to do so, shall not 
be allowed to run unnecessary risks or to injure them- 
selves irreparably in health. For it is for the general 
benefit, and for the good of the nation as a whole, 
that no class in the community shall by destroying 
its health produce weak men and women. The healthi- 
ness of the race is a matter of national concern. 

5. The Question of Degree. — When the State is 
asked to do something to help a particular class it is 
necessary to ask. Will the interference of the State be 
for the general good ? No hard and fast line can be laid 
down, but each case must be decided on its merits. There 
are, however, one or tun general principles which ought 
to be remembered and taken into consideration when- 
ever tliis demand is being considered. The first and 
most important of these is, that the State should forbid 
as few things as possible, and make as few things as 
possible criminal. In other words, it is for the general 
good that men should be left as free ns possihle. We 
say, as possible, because there are, of course, hundreds 
of things which men cannot be left free to do. 
Men cannot be allowed to kill and steal, and commit 
other crimes of violence. The old lawyers called these 
“ things bad in themselves.” Those which were less 
clearly wrong, such as driving on the wrong side of 
the road, or selling beer without a licence, they called 
“ things bad because they are forbidden.” 

G. Now every one can see that the fewer there are 
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of tliese last the better. No nia,n wants to have more 
cliaiices of disobeying the law and getting punished 
than he can help, and he therefore says, ‘‘ Only forbid 
the things whicli it is absolutely necessary to Iiave 
forbidden; leave me free as regards other things to 
take my own choice/’ When, then, we come to a 
particular case of forbidding something by law, we 
have to consider which is the greater evil — to add 
another thing to the list of things forbidden, or to let 
some class or set of men and women run the risk of 
being injured or of injuring themselves. Another prin- 
ciple which ought to be borne in mind is expressed in 
the question, Would the class which it is proposed to 
help by the new law be able to help themselves if the 
State did not interfere ? ” If they would, then it is 
clearly unnecessary to help them by law, for the law 
never does things so completely or so well as does 
voluntary effort. 


Chapter XXIY 

1. State Interference in the Interests of Labour. 

■ — In the United Kingdom there have been a great 
many instances of State interference in order to help 
the workers, but they have always been agreed to on 
the ground (1) that the general good of the nation 
demanded a remedy; (2) that in the particular case, 
adding to the list of things forbidden was a less evil 
than not interfering; (3) that the case was not one 
ill which the people who were to be helped could 
help themselves. These, then, are the three great 
considerations which should guide us in regard to 
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State intei-l'ereiice in regard to labour. ■ By the.se we 

slKjuld try and test every demand for more State 
action. 

2. The Factory Acts.—Tlie greatest and mo.st 
important example of State interference in the interests 
of labour is to be seen in what are called the Factory 
Acts. About a hundred years ago it was found that 
women and children were working in factories under 
conditions which were a disgrace to the nation. Tlio 
hours worked were so excessive, and the sanitary 
condition of the factories so bad, that the health of 
the women workers was destroyed, and the children 
either died or grew up weak, stunted, deformed, and 
Ignorant Accordingly it was determined to place the 
employment of children in factories under strict regula- 

tioms. This was subsequently extended to wouieu. 

Ihe law relating to factories and workshops lias now ^ 

been consolidated and amended by an Act of 1901 
(1 Edw. \II. e. 7). Tlie elaborate provisions of this 
protective Act may be consulted with advantage in Mr. 

Evans Austin’s book on the subject (Knight & Co.). 

3. Here was a clear ease for tlie interference of the 
State. It could not but be for the general good to 
prevent such terrible injuries to the mothers°of the 
population, and to children who, if allowed to he over- 
worked, liad no chance to grow up strong and healthy. 

Xo one can donlit that it was a far less evil to add 
to the list of foi'biddeu things than to allow these 
horrors to continue. Lastly, it was clear that the 
women and children were not strong enough to help 
themselves, and if not helped by law would never be 
able to better their condition. 

d. Mines Acts. — The same good reasons for the 
H 
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State interfering with tlie conditions of labour pre^uaib 
ing ill coal mines, produced the 31'ines Arh, iiiulcr wliicli 
labour in mines is strictly regulated. Fifty years ago 
women and young children were allowed to w'ork in 
the mines. The results were even worse than in the 
factories before the Factory Acts. The woimm did 
the hardest and most unhealthy part of the work, and 
often with the most disastrous effects upon their 
health. In many cases they dragged the coal trucks 
through the passages of the mines. After a careful 
consideration of the wdiole subject, it was decided tliat 
work underground -was not proper work for women, and 
that it tended to injure tliein morally and physically, 
and to unfit them for motherhood- Accordingly an Act 
was passed forbidding women to be employed under- 
ground. Further, the law insists that tlie mine owners 
shall use every reasonable precaution to ensure the 
safety and health of the men in their employ, 

5, Government Inspectors. — It w^ould obviously 
have been little good to pass the Factory Acts and Mines 
Acts, and not to liave insisted on their application. 
That would be like enacting that public-houses should 
close at a particular hour, and then taking no thought 
as to whether they really did close at the hour 
required. Accordingly, a number of inspectors are ap- 
pointed by Government, whose business it is to see that 
the Factory Acts and Mines Acts are jiroperly carried 
out. These inspectors visit the factories and mines. 
In the factories they inquire wdiether women .and 
children are employed for too long hours, whetlier any 
children under age are at work, and whetlier proper 
time is allowed for meals — an hour for dinner and 
half an hour for tea — and whetlier the sanitary state 
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of tlie factories is satisfactory. In the case of mines they 
also see that the proper safeguards against explosions 
and poisonous gases are observed. 

2. Stunted, With neither mind nor body properly developed. 



Chapter XXV 


1. Dangers of Interference. — Though every one 
must admit that State interference was perfectly justified 
in the cases of the Factory Acts and the Mines Acts, no 
reasonable man or woman who looks into the subject 
will fail to agree that it would be very easy for the 
State to interfere too much, and that one result of 
such over-interference might be to injure rather than 
help those in whose supposed interests the interference 
was undertaken. The temptation to prevent women 
doing hard work is a very strong one, but it would not 
be at all wise to yield to it too easily. For instance, 
there are a great many kinds of hard work which 
no man quite likes to see a woman doing. When 
women are seen doing field labour, w^eecling or hoeing, 
and exposed to the weather, we feel inclined to say, 
''That is not women’s work and ought not to be 
allowed.” 

2. Yet it would be a greater injury to these women 
to pass a law to forbid them to do field work than to let 
their backs be bent by toil and their faces bronzed by 
sun and rain. If we could add to a law forbidding 
field work to women, another law giving every woman 
ten shillings a week without working for it, well and 
«ood. But we cannot do that. Blence, if we were to 
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folUid a number of forms of work to women whieh 
they now use to earn tlieir daily bread, we should be 
intli<3ting on them a grievous wrong. We should be 
forcing them to starve or to do worse. 

3. I^^o doubt in extreme cases, like forbidding women 
to work underground, the law did right It would, 
] 10 we veivbe unwise to add other cases of prohibition 
without grave consideration. The more trades and 
occiipatiGiis are forbidden to women by law, the 
greater the temptation to evil courses to which they 
are exposed. That would indeed be a terrible state 
of society, in which the fallen women could say, 
and say truly, “ What other path did you leave open 
to me ? ” 

4. Let the State deal with the extreme cases — -the 
cases in which it can be said, ''Almost anything is 
better than women being employed at such work.” 
The ordinary instances of unsuitable work for women 
should be left to the instinct of chivalry in the men. 
Men should teach themselves to feel, " I have no right 
to let my wife, my daughter, or my sister (as the case 
may be) do siicli woi'k as this, nor will I as long as 
I can use my hands or my brain.” Such a spirit as 
that among the men is worth hundreds of Acts of 
Parliament or an army of insi)ector.s. 

5. Children. — The danger of State interference in 
the case of children is very ninch less. Ghildren are 
the men and women that are to be, and the State 
ought to see that, while they are children, and unfit 
from want of knowledge and experience to look after 
themselves, they shall not be injured by overwork or by 
labour at uusuitabie trades. Children, aud especially 
young children, are somewhat in the position of slaves. 
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They must do what their parents Ihd them. But care- 
less or wicked parents may force or allow their 
children to do work whicli will do them liarm, and 
prevent them making the best of themselves in after 
life. 

0. The State, then, has a right to step in and 
say, You vsliall not injure the young plant ; leave 
it alone till it is full grown/’ Of course even here it 
would be ]) 0 ssible to overdo the interference, and to 
prevent the father and mother having a proper control 
over their children, but, as a rule, the State may more 
safely interfere in the case of children than of grown 
people. It is right that grown people should, as a rule, 
look to themselves for help and not to the State. 
Children, however, soon grow out of childhood, and 
till childhood is over should be wisely protected. The 
State, in fact, may rightly say to the careless parents, 
'' We will not allow you to let your children do what 
no wise or kind father and mother will permit their 
children to do.” 

7. Dangerous Employments. — The manufacture 
of certain articles of commerce is attended with very 
considerable danger. These dangerous employments 
have been placed under special regulations, intended 
to make them as little dangerous as possible. This is 
perfectly reasonable. The laws of all civilised peoples 
forbid suicide — self-murder. But men who work at 
dangerous trades not in the safest ways, Imt, as often 
happens, under conditions which sooner or later are 
l)oun<l to bring about premature (leath, are really 
committing slow suicide. 


8. The State is therefore quite justified in stopping 
men pursuing dangerous trades except under proper 
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safeguards. Eut it is found in practice that the most 
efficient way of enforcing these safeguards is to forbid 
the employers to employ men unless when using the 
best of them, and to make the masters responsible for 
carrying them out. 


Chapter XXVL ; 

t 

1. The general Health and Safety of the 

I Worker.— It may be said, '' If it is right to protect 

women and children from working too long hours, and v 

from working underground, to supervise the conditions I 

of work in mines for miners, and to insist upon all | 

possible safeguards being used in specially dangerous | 

trades, why should not the State interfere to protect 
j the health and safety of the worker whenever there ' 

is the slightest risk to either ? ” Possibly, in theory I 

the State might beneficially interfere for both sexes, 
and in all cases. I 

2. Asa matter of fact, hoivever, there are some ^ | 

very grave objections to too much State action on the I 

groimd of health and safety. The object is to secure I 

the heal til and safety of the worker. But it is | 

obvious that, if he will he at the trouble to do so, a 
man can, as a rule, far better secure bis own health 
and safety than any number of inspectors. The man 
who looks after himself and does not trust to others, 
has the best possible inspector always close at baud, 
and one always interested in and attentive to the 
matter be is inspecting. 

3. The more, then, that the worker looks after his 
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owi. health and safety the better .vill his health and 
safety he protected. But it is an almost universal 
rule that, if a man sees another man appointed tn do 
husin;BS for him, he will neglect tha business him- 
self.’ It is the same in the human hody.^ lut an 
artificial support round a muscle, and so co 
w rk for it. and the muscle will soon become unable 

to perform its proper functions. 8o with men. I 

thej rely on inspectors to look after them they will 
soon forget bow to look after themselves. ^ ^ ^ 

4 But no one can look after one as we . as one 
can look after one’s self. Hence it is a mistake, 

except under special circumstances, to accustom gio\\u 

nmn to depend not upon themselves, but upon in- 
spectors. The true principle seems to be, that onli 
cases where the workers are, for some reason or 
other, incapable of properly looking after then own 
Poalr.L mid safety, should the State undertake the duty 



5. This is a large exception. Women and children, 
to begin with, cannot he expected to look attcu' them- 
selves etficiently. Clearly, then, they should when 
necessary have the help of the State; for even its 
inefficient protection is better thaii^ none. 
trades where to make proyier provision lor health ami 
safety requires scientific and expert knowledge, as ni 
the case of miners, the State can rightly interfere, for 
in these cases men cannot look after themselves 
Attain, there are many dangers, such as the dangers of 
had drainage, which are beyond the control cd the 
worker. In cases, then, where man clearly, 
protect his health and safety it is reasouahle 

the State should interfere to protect him. '\^e 
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should; however, try not to imiltiplv these cases, hut 
to lirnit tlieiii as strictly as possible. Our ideal should 
be not as 3 nil ch State interference as possilde, but as 
little. . . 

6. Information as to the - Condition of the 
Workers. — There is one held in which State action in 
regard to labour can not only do good, but can do it 
without any risk of harm, and that is the collection 
and puhlica'tion of information uselul to the woiker. 
Information on suhjects connected with labour and 
tbe condition of the labourer is useful in a hundred 
ways. It is a light which enables the worker to see 
his way clear. For the worker who wants to make 
the best of himself, and to get the best return lor bis 
labour, it is essential to have sound and trustworthy 
information in regard to the general conditioii of the 
trade at which he works, and of the labour market 
generally. 

7. If trade is bad and -employment slack men 
know that it would be luireasonable for them to 
expect any large improvement in wages. When, 
liowever, tiTide is good and labour in high demand, 
they have a right to expect a change for the 
better. But before they take lower pay or ask for 
higher it is essential that they should know the true 
facts. Since the State can supply them with these 
without difficulty it is reasonable and right that it 
should do so. 

<s. The Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade. — lu order that the workers shall be able to 
obtain accurate knowledge in regard to matters con- 
nected with labour an office lias been established 
called The Labour Department of the Board of Trade.^' 
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X. me Government and Municipalities 
Employers of Labour. — Both the Centrul Go\' 
meiit of tlie whole nation, and the Local Aiithori 
such as Miiuieipalities, County and District C'ouii 
and Boards of Guardians, come into direct ■ 
tact with the workers as large employers of lah 
hor example, the , .Central Government 
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It is .the business of this office to collect foots and 
figures of ail kinds which may be useful to the 
workers, and to publish them in an easy and acces- 
sible shape. This is effected by means of The Labour 
QazeUe, published monthly, price Id. There the 
workman, month by month, find matter whieli 
wdll interest liini in a hundred different ways— -infor- 
juntion as to strikes and arbitration, as to Co-operative 
Stores and Friendly Societies, as to the condition of 
tiie labour market, and as to “ various schemes ibr 
dealing with the unemployed. 

1. Iknefidally. Wisely : usefully. 

2. Scope. The aggreo’ate of things which the Department 

looks after. 
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thousand, of men in dockyards, arsenals anc 
lactones, wlnle tire Town Councils, since’ the^ 
olten own gas-works, water-works, and tramways 

are constantly large employers of labour. S 

and th^ T (Government 

d the Local Authorities in regard to the direct 
employment of labour ? 

2. The Government,— we use the word both as 
legards the Central and the Local Authorities,— when 
It employs labour, acts not like a private individual, 
but a. a trustee either for the whole people or the 
oca 1 y. It IS entrusted by them with the dutv of 
r oing certain things, and of doing them as efficientlv 
and with as little burden as possible to the State or 
re oca ity. I he first duty of the Government is 
then to see that the labour it employs is as efficient as 
possible, and procured in a manner as little burden- 
some as possible. 

3 But this does not mean that the Government 
should pay the lowest possible wages, and work those 
m Its employ the greatest possible number of houi-s 
It has been shown that low wages and long hours 
do not produce cheap or efficient labour. It should 
then, be part of the dutv of rho 
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tliafc well-paid labour requires to be less closely looked 
after than cheap labour. Here, then, is another strong 
reason for the Government paying good wages when 
it acts as an employer. That will enable it to get 
the class of labour which works best under imperfect 
supervision. 

5. But though, iu order to get thoroughly efficient 
labour, the Government is justified in paying good 
wages and agreeing to short hours, it must be careful 
not to be an extravagant enipToyer. To waste the 
public money by spending a larger sum on labour 
than is necessary to secure efficient woik would be a 
breacli of trust and disastrous to the public interests. 
For example, it would be a criminal waste of the 
resources of the nation if the Government were to 
pay £S a week to dockyard labourers of a particular 
class for working six hours a day, when they could 
get the same men at £2 a week for eight hours a 
day, 

6. Ho doubt it seems difficult to lay down in the 

abstract how the Government is to find out what wage 
will secure the maximum of efficiency, but in practicelt 
is not really so difficult. If the Government pay the 
normal price for the best kind of labour, i.e. the price 
which private people will pay for the best class of 
labour, they are not likely to go far wrong. If, horv- 
ever, it should happen for any reason that in this 
class of labour the normal price is not enough to 
enable the labourer to keep himself in health and 
strength, tlien no doubt the Government rvould rightly 
pay him as much more as would enable him to 
maintain his health and strength. It be bad 

policy -for an employer to pay his men, even if they 
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will accept It, less than enough to keep them in health 
and strength, or to employ them' for longer hours than 
are consistent with efficiency. 

7 The Government as a Model Employer.— But 

though the Government would have no right to waste 
the money of _the_ ta-^cpayer or the ratepayer by payiim- 
the workers in its employ a wage higher than that 
which wmiild secure the most efficient form of labour, 
it is quite right that the Government should act a.s a 
model employer— tlrat is, that they should consult 
the happiness and convenience of the workers in 
every reasonable way, just as do the best private 
employers. They .should, indeed, in all such matters 
as times and ways of paying, and arrangements as to 
meals and as to holidays, set an e-xaniple to other 
employers. 

1. Arsenah. Place.s where guns and weapons of war are inanu- 
lactured. 

3. Orhninal waMe. Waste so great that, to all intents and pur- 
poses, it becomes a crime. 


Chapter XXVni , 

1. Duty of Workers whether with Hands or 
Brain.— When we have spoken of workers we have 
not meant to confine our words to those who work 
with their hands. Those who are engaged in super- 
visioii and other forms of management are just as 
much workers as the weaver or miner. And just as 
it is of importance to the nation that the handicrafts- 
man should do good work, so it is important that the 
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Bmimgement of all forms of business and industry 
"linnld be effective, honest, and intelligeii . 

i In . il-oice between doing honest tv»h ot 
„i, tvoik, in hook-keeping ov ». clMks woik jnst 
as lie has in carpentering or briekla,jii„. ^ . 

the disasters which result from mismanagement and 
fraud in the conduct of a business are otten mo e 
arievous than those which arise from bad hand-noik. 
For example, the man who, through folly -d id euess 
or fraud, ruins a great bank, may bring mise j on 
thousands, whereas the evils of a_ hadly-jomed doo 
iTenevally stop at injury to au individual. 

" 3. The Duty of the Community to the Workers. 

What duty has the community as a whole to t e 

workers? Unquestionably it is the duty of the 
community to sympathise with, and to help on, eveiy 
fair and reasonable effort of the workers to irnpio e 
their material condition and to develop their in e i- 
aence And for this plain and coinmon-seuse reason 
amoiio' others; If the workers of a nation are prosper- 
ous, intelligent, and hopeful, they will do far more anc 
far better work than if their condition is depressed 
If any one doubts that let him compare the work of 
a prosperous English cotton operative with that of a 
weaver in India or Japan. The Englishman, judged 
as a wealth and prosperity producer, is very mncli 
more capable than the Indian or the Japanese, and 
hence contributes very much more to the genera 
welfare of the State to which he belongs. _ 

4. It is then to the interest of the State that is, of 
the community— that the workers should be well off’m 
body and mind. A healthy, skilful, intelligent body 


wnr'kp.ra. ‘ii'Dright and self-reliant 
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. . aF streofSili to the nation. An nnheaithy. 

i itnce or the power of self-help, is a source ot 
„,dopeiKluiceoiit 1 should sympa- 

stood otto, » I fot H the gieaten past . the —e y 
Of a State are not good citizens, that State is ^ 
inevitably doomed to ruin as is a rotten tiee I 
“ the iood citizen to he built up? In-st, by a 

flithful discharge of ^““''^“^fa^lifetf the famdy 
duty the citizen’s duty, begins m the life of the lam } , 

^vith his occupations in trade, hnsmess. 
and prLssion. And especially can the duties of the 

il to be learnt, as we have slmwn. m Ae 
membership of self-governing soexeties ^ 

manacle the affairs of a Trade Union, a Club, a i^encM 
Society or a Co-operative Store, a man is leainiug 
how to'help to manage and control the affairs o le 
State. Ewiy one of these voluntary associations is a 

school of civic duty. . _ 

G. Public Business the Concern of eve 7 

Citizen. — Uo citizen -— that is, no member o i 

gtate must ever allow himself to slip mto thinking la 

die affairs of the State and its 

to him, and that he need not trouble ^ ’ 

As well might a man say that the affairs of h s 
family are nothing to him. ratriotism--that is, ^ love 
of one’s country, and care and thought for her luteres s 
—is as necessary to national and social Iffe as love ot 
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wife and cliildren, of fatlier and motlier, sisters and 
brothers, is to the life of the family. It was in no 
false or sentimental sense that the poet Wordsworth 
spoke of himself as feeling for his country as '' a 
lover or a child.” i 

7. That is how we, should all think of our country. 
Just as we have duties to our family we have duties 
to our country, and duties which we can never shake 
off. We may sojiietimes think our country has acted 
WTongly, or has done ns personally an injury, but that 
gives us no more right not to love our country than 
does an injury received from a father or mother gives 
us a right to hate father or mother. We may try, 
and ought to try, to make our country act rightly 
when we think it in the wrong, hut no man can ever 
he right in not loving his country. 

2. Scam2} worl. Badly done work made to look like good. 


Chapter XXIX 


1. Just Legislation and Impartial Administra- 
tion. — Every man and woman naturally desires just 
legislation and impartial administration, that is, 
that only good and just laws should be made, and 
that when made they should be fairly carried out — 
carried out in such a way that no one class shall 
enjoy privileges beyond those of any other class. 
But it is no good merely to wish for this. People 
cannot expect good laws and just government unless 
they do their best to obtain those blessings. As 
well might one expect a good dinner and a com,- 
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fortable bed, and make no effort to provide them. 
We shall never get good laws and just government 
unless all the citizens of the State realise that it is 
their first duty to pay attention to public affairs, and 
try their best to secure that they shall be well 
conducted. 

2 . One out of Millions. — It is no good for 
a man to say, “What is the use of my troubling, 
I am only one out of niillions, and besides I am 
poor, and hold no important place in the world. 
What, then, can I do to secure good government ? ” 
To talk in that way is treason to the State. Though 
each one of us alone seems weak and of little account, 
the united efforts of a few thousand weak men 
can accomplish more than can the most po^verfiil 
person in the State. In the Pacific Ocean there are 
islands which have been made to rise out of the sea 
by the work of the coral insects. These creatures 
by millions of tiny efforts have built up vast islands 
of hard rock. 

3. So the efforts of millions of citizens build 
up a strong State. If the coral insects were one 
by one to say, W^hat is the use of building a cell 
so tiny that it is hardly visible ? ” there would be no 
island. In the same way, if the citizen says, “ What 
is the use of my doing an invisible piece of work for 
the State ? ” there will be no State. In truth, each 
man by doing \veli that piece of public duty that 
devolves upon him — and some piece of public duty 
devolves on each one of us — may make the difference 
between a well and an ill-ordered State. 

4. The Citizen and the Vote. — It is easy to see 
that if a man sits in Parliament, or on a Town Council, 
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or a .School Boar.l, or on the Committee of a Trade 
■111011, a CTiib, or a Co-operative Store, he can helii to 
produce good government by insisting upon justice 
and sound sense being the rule that governs all the 
tiansactions of these bodies. But take the lowest 
case— the^ease of a man who never has the opportunitv 
to hold oftice, either in a public body or in a voluntary 
association. Even he can e.vercise a verv great in- 
fluence on public aflairs. He has a vote, and that 
vote is the foundation of all laws and aU Government 
— the cell of the coral insect. 

5 . Let him resolve that he will never give his 
vote for any man or any cause unless he is satisfied 
tJiat he is giving it in the interests of right and 
justice, and let him persuade others to do the same, 
and he will be exercising an enormous influence 
on public affairs. When, too, he sees wvhat he 
considers to be wrong and injustice being done in 
public affairs, let him resolve to set his face against 
it. However humble may be his circumstances, 
and however small may seem his power, his imotest 
will in the end bring about a change. Injustice and 
vyrong will not prevail for long if people steadily set 
their minds to get rid of them. 

G. The Citizen’s Duty — “If we suffer in- 
justice m eoiiiieetion with public affairs we have 
little right to comiilaiii, unless we have done our 
OAvn duty. ’ That is the principle wLich every 
good citizen should bear constantly in mind. When 
the good citizen hears of wrongdoing in public 
affairs he must not be content with mere complaints 
He must ask himself, “Am I, myself, doing 
what I can to stop the wrong?” Till Im can 
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truly answer “ Yes,” he is not doing his duty. When 
he cun answer “Yes,” he nia}- feel assured tliut in tlio 
end the right will conquer the wrong. 

1. Sometimes, no doubt, the right will be .slow in 
coming, for error dies hard, but for all that he must 
not give up trying. He must bate nothing of heart 
and hope, but press right on, confident in riotory. 
There never yet was a bad cause strong enougli to 
stand against right and perseverance. These two "forces 
Cromwell’s Ironsides, of whom their leader 
said, “Truly they were never beaten.” One without 
the^ other may be of no avail, but united they are 
invincible. The good citizen is he who does not 
weary in good doing, and the good citizen is what 
every man in the land should strive to be. 
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I~THE EMPIRE 

Chapter I 

1. The Double Duty of a British Citizen. — In the 

case of many countries the inhabitants have only 
to consider their duties towards each other within 
the great association which we call the State. In 
the United Kingdom, however, the citizens have 
civic duties beyond those, which each inhabitant of 
the United Kingdom owes to the rest of the inhabi- 
tants of the United Kingdom. This comes from the 
fact that the United Kingdom is joined by political 
ties with certain English-speaking communities across 
the sea, and has, in addition, certain countries peopled 
by non-European races dependent upon it. In other 
words, the inhabitants of the United Kingdom, besides 
being British citizens, are citizens of the British 
Empire. But citizenship of the British Empire 
involves a whole series of complicated duties and 
responsibilities. Hence the Englishman must learn 
these in addition to those which belong to him in 
his simpler capacity of a citizen of the United King- 
dom. Before, however, setting these forth it is 
necessary to describe the British Empire. 

2. Perhaps the best general description of the 
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Ihitish Empire is that given l;)y tlie grea,t American 
orator Daniel Webster. He referred to tlie Ihnpire 
as a power to wliicli liome in the height of tier 
glory was not to be compared— a po^Yer wdiich lias 
dotted over the whole surface of the globe with its 
possessions and military posts — whose morning drum- 
beat, following the sun, and keeping comjiany with 
the hours, circles the earth daily wuth one. continuous 
and unbroken strain of its martial airs.” It is pleasant 
to think that this was written of our Empire by a 
man of the American branch of the English race. 

o. Great Britain and Ireland —The centre of the 
British Empire, the source from which that Empire 
was peopled or conquered, is the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland — ^ three kingdoms once 
separated, and containing Englishmen, Welshmen, 
Scotchmen, and Irishmen, but now united under one 
King and one Parliament. The way in which the 
United Kingdom is governed is described in a com- 
panion volume, and therefore need not be discussed 
here. 

4. We will, however, note a verbal difficulty 
which sometimes arises in regard to the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. Many people 
find it awkward to use so long a title, and yet do 
not know how else to refer to our country without 
seeming to leave out of consideration the Scotch or, 
the Irish. There should, however, ]:)e no difficulty 
iu the matter. The word Britain covers not only 
England and Scotland, but Ireland also. When these 
islands first became known to the ancient world they 
were called the Islands of Britain — the bigger island 
which contains Enffiand and Scotland beino: called 
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Gieiit .Hritaiii, and the smaller island oi' Ireland, 
Lesser Ihitaiii. Hence to nse Britjiin as including’ 
theiu both is perfectly correct. In the same way it 
is rij^ht to speak of the British Empire as meaning 
the Empire conquered by or settled from liritain. 

5. xVuother difficulty that sometimes suggests itselt 
is, Is it fair to Scotchmen and Irishmen to talk of 
‘ Englishmen ’ doing this or that, or of the rights and 
duties of Englishmen when we mean all the in- 
habitants of the United Kingdom, and not merely 
those belonging to the various counties of England V’ 
We cannot help thinking that it is fair to do so ; 
and for this reason. Except for a very few thousands, 
all tlie inhabitants of Britain speak English. Hence, 
wlieii we speak of them as English or as Englishmen, 
we really use the word as a short form for English- 
speaking men. A man may be a Scotchman or an 
Irishman, and rightly proud of the race to which he 
belongs ; but he is also an English speaker. To 
call him English, then, is merely to recognise the great 
fact that already binds us all together, and will 
continue to bind us still more strongly. 

6. We say, and say with truth, that blood is 

stronger than water, and we may also say that the 
language which we learn from our parents, with which 
we will our wives, and in which we teach our cliildren, 
is stronger than the claim of birth fr<jni a Saxon, a 
Jute, a Dane, a Kelt, or a Gael. Every one who 
speaks English as his mother-tongue has a right to 
be called English ; and no one to whom the language 
of Shakespeare and Scott is native need feel ashamed 
to he called Englisli. He is English, and why not call 
him what he is ? ■ 
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i . The Empire and its Divisions, — The great tracts 
of territorv over wliicli these little islands rule, or to 
which they are bound by ties of blood -relationship, 
must be divided into three divisions —(1) Those 
countries in which Englishmen, and by tins we mean 
also Scotchmen and Irishmen and Welshmen, since, as 
we have said, they are all English speakers, have made 
a new England beyond the sea, countries which still 
continue joined to these islands, and acknowledge 
themselves as part of the British Empire ; (2) Those 
countries which we have acquired by conquest, and 
in which dwell various races of men of dark skin and 
inferior civilisation j (3) Those countries whieli 
partake of the nature of both of these divisions, but 
belong to neither exclusively. 

Chapter II 

1. Greater Britain. — The first of these divisions 
has been well described by the phrase '' Greater Britain.'’ 
The old Greeks, used to send out their citizens to 
build new cities and people new countries over the 
sea, and these new settlements, since they covered 
more ground than the old Greek cities, were called 
'^Greater Greece.” So in the same way the countries 
peopled from Britain may be called Greater Britain. 

2. The first thing to note about the countries of 
Greater Britain is that they are self-governing, and that 
the bulk of the population, though they are outside 
Europe, is composed of people of European race, 
and usually of people of English race. These self- 
governing, English-speaking countries beyond the sea, 
when spoken of separately, are generally called the 
Colonies — the word colony meaning, in modern times, a 
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settlement of people who. Imre left their old homes and 
established a new community in some savage land, hut 
who remain connected with the niotlier-country, as the 
nation is called from which the settlers originally came. 

3. The best way to explain wdmt is the position of the 
self-governing colonies that maJte up Greater Britain 
is to take one of them as an example, and describe 
liow it is governed, and what amount of influence is 
exercised on its affairs by the mother-country. 

4. New Zealand. — The colony of 'New Zealand is 
a good example. It consists of two islands, togetlier 
about the size of the British Islands, blessed wdth a 
temperate climate, and almost exactly on the opposite 
side of the world. To these islands, during the last 
eighty years, has flowed a more or less coiitiinious 
stream of emigration from England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. The population in 1906 (exclusive of natives 
but including 2570 Chinese) was 888,578. At first 
the settlers were few, and neither nnmeroiis enough nor 
strong enough to defend themselves from the attacks of 
the natives,^ or to organise a government without help 
from the mother-country. Accordingly, the colony was 
dependent upon New South Wales until 1840, and 
from that year till 1852 (when self-government was 
introduced) was governed by crown officials. 

5. Thus w^e see that the colonists grew strong 
enough to manage their affairs, and that they thereupon 

^ It sliould be said here that New Zealaud, wlieii first discovered, 
contained about 120,000 dark-skinned natives oi’ Sainoan origin called 
Maoris. These Maoris were not, however, civilised enough or numerous 
enough to make raucli use of the country in whitdi they lived. Their 
numbers are now increasing rapidly. In 1900 there wei-e 47,8a.o 
Maoris and lialf-castes, of whom the great majority live in the North 
Island. 
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(lenmnded the rig] it of governing themselves — 
demand vdiicli they were perfectly justified in makii 
since, though capable citizens of English race, they wn 
not able to send representatives to the Parliament 
Westminster, and to help to make the laws the 


Their demand was granted, and Parliamentary govern- 
ment was established in New Zealand very mucli on 
the model of our government at home. The constitu- 
tion of New Zealand resembles that of all tlie com- 
munities of Greater Pmitaim First, there is a Goverm n\ 
who acts in regard to the affairs of New' Zealand muck 
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as the King acts at home — that is, though he is 
noniinally the head of the State, and names the minis- 
ters wlio cany on the government, he only names those 
in whom the country and Parliament have confidence. 

6. Next comes the Parliament, which consists of a 
Lower House (called the House of Eepresentatives) 
of 80 members (including 4 Maoris) elected like our 
House of Commons, and of an Upper House (called the 
Legislative Council), whose 38 members are noniinated 
by the Governor,^ and who sit for seven years, receiving 
£200 a year each. This Council acts much as does 
our House of Lords. The elected representatives are 
paid £300 a year each. The Parliament may levy any 
taxes and, practically, may make any laws it pleases as 
far as the affairs of New Zealand are concerned, and 
thus the colony is properly described as a self-governing 
community. Just as in England the King’s assent is 
rec[uired to the laws, so in New Zealand the Governor’s 
assent in the name of the King is necessary. 

*7. Theoretically, the Parliament at Westminster has 
power also to make laws in regard to New Zealand, 
but in reality this power is never directly used, though 
Imperial laws may affect any colony. The Imperial 
Government, i.e, the government here in England, has 
also the power to require the Governor not to assent to 
— that is, to veto— laws which they think injurious. 
Originally this power was often exercised, but now it is 
tending to die out, and would never be used in regard 
to laws which only affected New Zealand. The only 
case in which a Governor would withliold his assent 
from an Act passed by a self-governing colony, would 
1)0 the case of an Act which would in some way or 

^ In some colonies the Upper House is also elected, but by different 
electors, or by the same electors voting in different areas. 
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oth9v interfere injuriously with tlie riglits of the inother- 
eniinlry, of otlier colonies, or of iriendly foreign 
nations, or in some other way do Iiarm to the Jlribish 
Empire as a whole. Finally, though tlie selhgovern- 
ing colonies appoint their own judges, suitors may, in 
important cases, and where the law is not clear, appeal 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, a 
Court of Appeal which sits in London. 

8. Colonial Independence. — Perhaps it may be 
said, tliat since the mother-country has so small a 
right of interference in the case of the self-governing 
colonies they must be considered independent, and 
that the sliglit connection witli them maintained by 
the appointment of the Governor and the right of 
appeal in important law cases is hardly worth pre- 
serving. That, however, is a very mistaken view. 
Our present union with the colonies of Greater Britain 
is one which is well worth preserving, both from their 
point of view and from ours ; while it is maintained, 
and there is no reason why it should not be main- 
tained for ever, it prevents the English-speaking 
inhabitants of Greater Britain becoming “ foreigners,” 
either as regards each other or as regards themselves 
and the mother-country. 

9. The Bad Results that would follow Colonial 
Independence. — Think for a moment wdiat would be 
the situation created if the various colonies became in- 
dependent States, in no sort of union witli the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. In that case, 
when an Australian came either to England, or to 
Canada, or to South Africa, he would be in law a 
foreigner, and unable, to claim the fidl rights of 
citizenship. The Englishman would be in the same 
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position when he went over sea. IsTow it is different. 
Since we all acknowledge the same King and the 
same flag, and are all citizens of the same Empire, 
the Australian, or the Canadian, or the South African 
can travel to any part of Britain, or of Greater Britain, 
and find himself everywhere a full citizen. The 
iidiabitant of Britain can do the same. 


Chapter III 


1. The Value of the Common Citizenship.- — 
Kot less is the comiiion citizenship Useful to the 
inhabitants of the Empire when they are in foreign 
countries. Let us take an example. Tasmania is a 
small and therefore a %veak country. If, then, Tas- 
mania was independent, and a Tasmanian were badly 
treated in some foreign country, it is quite possible 
that the Tasmanian Government would be unable to 
get any redress. The Foreign Power would say, 
‘‘ We cannot give you redress,” knowing full well that 
Tasmania coidd not enforce its claim. 

2. But as long as the connection between England 
and Tasmania is maintained, every Tasmanian is 
also a ]>ritish citizen, and therefore the whole force 
of the Empire would he exerted to enforce the just 
claims of any injured Tasmanian. As long as we 
maintain a common citizenship with the lands that 
make up Greater Britain, we are maintaining some- 
thing which is most useful and valuable— so met] j in g 
which helps to prevent war and enmity, and to give 
the English-speaking race a far better chance of 
development than it could obtain without that comnion 
citizenship. 

K 
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3. The Future of our Race* — Everything points to 
the Eiiglisli-speaking race becoming the dorninant one 
in tlie earth, — spreading over all the lands and seas, 
and teaching other peoples its language and its laws. 
33iit if this dominance is to last and be for good it is 
essential that our race should recognise its kinship 
and its common origin. If it does not, the ages that 
are to come may but repeat those that are past That 
is, we may see the world divided between a number 
of independent States, growing year by year more 
hostile and forgetful that they are of the same blood. 
If, on the other hand, the common citizenship is main- 
tained, we may see the reign of peace gradually spread 
over half the world, and the British Empire may in 
time teach the other nations how to avoid war and 
national hatreds. 

4. Advantages to England of maintaining the 
Union with the Colonies. — It is sometimes said that 
it is easy enough to show that the self-governing 
colonies gain from the connection with the mother- 
country, but far less easy to show that the mother- 
country gains from her connection with them. Our 
lieets, it is argued, protect the colonies from the risks 
of war, and our ambassadors and consuls, all the 
world over, see that no citizen of the Empire is 
injured by the action of foreign powers. That is a 
clear gain to the colonists, but since we at home pay 
for the beets and ambassadors and consuls the gain to 
us is much less clear. IsTo doubt, put like this, 
Greater Britain may be made to appear a burden 
rather than a support. Those who argue thus are, 
however, very shortsighted. The colonies may need pro- 
tection now. In fifty years' time they may be able to 
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give it. Tlieir willingness was fully shown in the Boer 
War of 1899-1902. Before children of five or six are 
sixty it is prohahle, indeed we may almost say certain, 
that there will be more English-speaking people living 
ill Grreater Britain than there are now in these islands. 
But if the colonies have not become foreign countries, 
but are still united to us by a common citizenship, 
they will doubtless stand by us in any trouble or peril. 

5. How the Colonies may Help the Mother-land. 

■ — When a fatlier spends money on his children, and 
does what he can to help them, he may at the 
moment seem to be getting nothing by his expendi- 
ture. When, however, those children have, owing to 
his care, tliriven in tlie world, and are able to repay 
his devotion, who can say that he did unwisely to 
stand by them and help them when they W’-ere vreak 
and young ? So with the mother-country and the 
colonies. But though self-interest alone would teach 
us to stand by the colonies and protect them, we 
must not act merely out of self-interest. Though 
honesty is the best policy, a man who is only honest 
for that reason is not an honest man. 

6. So the mother-country, if slie merely stood by 
the daughter states because she looked forward to 
being helped by them in years to come, w^ould not be 
acting a mother’s part. We must protect the colonies 
of Greater Britain, and make their cause and their 
best interests ours, not because it ‘will pay us to do 
so, but because tliey are our own flesh and blood, men 
of the same race and tongue, and ruled hy the sense 
of right and duty. We must cleave to them because, 
to use iMilton’s words, they are God’s Englishmen ” 
over sea, and we are God’s Englishmen ” at home. 
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7. Imperial Federation* — Many people both in 
BritHiii and Greater Britain believe that soioe da}' it 
may bo possible to draw still closer the lies lliat 
unite the self-governing colonies, and to create wliat 
is called an lni])erial federation — that is, a l^niiament 
and a Government for the whole Empire. "Whetlier 
that will ever come about, or whether it will not be 
better to leave tilings as they are, and to roly upon the 
coiumon citizenship and an. alliance for defence and 
security is, however, a matter which cannot lie profit- 
ably discussed for .many years. Possibly in iiity years 
many things will have become easy wliich. .now seem 
dilficult, and Imperial Federation will he no longer a 
dream. Meantime, we can all agree upon maintaining 
the common citizenship and the feeling of unity which 
at present exists. That gives us all that is aljsolutely 
necessary, and until we are sure of something better, 
let us all join hands to maintain it. As long as we 
feel that we are citizens of one Empire, whether we 
live in Britain, iii ilustralia, in New Z(ialand, in 
Canada, or at the Cape of Good Hoj)e, and can never 
become foreigners to each other, Ave have secured the 
future of the British race. 

1. Redress. Rpparatiuii for a wrong done. 

3. Roiiiinant Ruling. 

4. Hlwrisiijlited, I.e. they do not look :iliea<b to try to see 

what may liappen in the future. 

Chapter IV 

1. Imperial Co-operation. — Even if we cannot 
manage to create an Imp)erial Federation, and resolve 
for the present to make a common citizenship the 
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essential bond of the British Empire, there are many 
iLsofiil things which we may do by co-operation between 
the difCereiit coininiiiiities of tlie Empire. 

2. Imperial Defence. — Eor exaiipde, there is no 
reason why, each according to its strength and size, 
the various colonies should not contribute towards the 
expenses incurred for defending the Empire. iS^o 
doubt for a long time the chief burden, must fall upon 
the United Kingdom, but little by little the young 
English States beyond sea will be able to do their 
share. Already India, Australia, New Zealand, C'ape 
Colony, Natal and Newfoundland contribute towards 
the fleet which guards their coasts, and wdthin the 
next thirty or forty years we may expect to see a 
great development in this direction. Tiie time is 
probably not far distant, indeed, when every portion 
of the British Dominions, no matter how small or 
how poor, will be proud to bear its proportionate 
share of the cost of the defence of the Empire. 

3. The Forces that Prevent the Break-up of 
the Empire and tend towards Co-operation for 
Defence. — When the Colonies are asked to help 
keep the Empire together, they will be sure to see 
the advantages of union against disintegration. The 
forces that work for keeping the Empire together, and 
for maintaining a system of close political alliance 
and of common citizenship between its different 
parts, are much stronger than those wdiich tell for 
separation. 

4. Let us notice what are the forces that tell against 
the colonies becoming independent powers and assuming 
the position of foreign States. First, tliere is the 
feeling of race and brotherhood, — one of the noblest, 
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perhaps the noblest feeling that a human being is 
capable of experiencing. Though he may be shy of 
expressing it in words, what speaker of the English 
tongue, sprung from English-speaking parents, does 
not in his heart feel proud and glad that he is 
“ one of God’s Englishmen,” that, in Carlyle’s words, 
he is a subject of King Shakespeare,” and that he 
belongs to the united people, English, Scotch, and 
Irish, who can boast of Cromwell and Knox, Blake 
and Kelson, Marlborough and Wellington, Burke and 
Canning, Pitt and Fox ? But the man who thanks 
G^d he is of the race, which is first in liberty and 
laws, as in arms and letters, is sure to feel that the 
brotherhood of those who speak the English language 
must be maintained, and that the lands peopled by the 
English kin must not be allowed to drift apart and 
become weak and isolated States. 

5. Kext, the practical sound sense of Englishmen 
is against breaking up the Empire. Men of business 
notice that commercial affairs go better between 
countries which are united than between those wdiich 
stand to each other in the relation of foreign States. 
Whatever the reason, trade goes easier when conducted 
under one Hag than under two. Why, then, do away 
with something that smooths the road of commerce ? 
Kext, the self-governing colonies feel that as long as 
they remain part of the Empire they have a claim to 
share in the immense possessions which the United 
Kingdom holds in Asia, in tropical Africa, in Soutli 
America, and in the West Indies. 

6. Though people as yet hardly realise the fact, 
Australia feels a very deep interest in India, for 
Australia (the word means East Asia) understands 
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that she is an xVsian state. But this l^eing so 
Australia does not want to lose her right to share in 
our possession of India, Ceylon, and tlie Straits Settle- 
ments. Instead, she wishes to assert her interest in 
India, for she knows that as her population increases 
and her trade grows that interest increases. lu 
the same way, Canada does not want to lose lier 
interest either in the "West Indies, in Britislj Guiana 
and British Honduras, or in Hong-Kong and the ]\Ialay 
Peninsula. 

7. Cape Colony, again, does not 'want to lose her 
interest in the Transvaal and Hhodesia and Natal, or 
in our territories in East and "West Africa. Lastly, 
Australia, Canada, and South Africa do not want to 
lose toucli with each other. But, practically, they 
can only keep hold of each other by keeping hold on 
Britain. Lastly, the colonies feel tliat they have 
many enemies, that many hungry glances are cast at 
their fair lands, and that united they are far less 
liable to attack than when standing alone. Thus 
sentiment, self-interest, the desire to share in the 
glorious heritage of Britain in her subject lands, and 
lastly, the sense of self-preservation, all work in favour 
of maintaining the connection between Britain and 
the self-governing colonies. Imperial defence, then, 
is a matter in which the mother-country and her 
daughter States can and ought to co-operate. 

^ 8. Imperial Penny Postage. — Another matter in 
which co-operation lias in a great measure taken place is 
the establishment of an Imperial Penny Post. Nothing 
unites people more effectually than clieap and cpiick 
means of communication. For this reason it was 
proposed that a penny stamp should carry a letter to 
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ciiul -frou) any place under the Union Jack. If people 
by spending only a penny can communicate with each 
other, it matters comparatively little whether they are 
seven or thirty days’ journey apart ; and millions and 
millions of tiny threads spun between households in 
every part of tlie British dominions and the mother- 
land will create a cable that no force would have the 
strength to sever. At the present day almost every 
country within the Empire has adopted this Imperial 
renny Post, practically the only exceptions now 
remaining being some of the far-away islands of the 
Pacific. The Australian Commonwealth alone has 
not adopted it completely, for wdiile the postage /a 
Australia from any part within the Empire is only a 
penny, tlie outward postage from Australia to the 
Empire is twopence. 

9. Other Forms of Co-operation.- — In various 
other ways we may co-operate with the colonies. For 
example, it would be well if from time to time tlie 
colonies and the United Kingdom considered the 
subject of laws affecting the whole Empire, and 
endeavoured to bring those laws into harmony. For 
instance, it would be a good thing that the commercial 
laws of the whole Empire should he the same, and also 
the laws affecting shipping ; and as far as possible the 
criminal law and the marriage law. Ko wise man 
would care to see any attempt made to force the law's 
on these matters into harmony, but wdierever co- 
operation for producing uniformity of laws could be 
secured, the effect would be good. 

10. Imperial Coinage. — Yet another form tjf 
Imperial co-operation might be found in the adoption 
of one coinage for the wdiole Empire. At present we 
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have the dollar in Canada, tlie rupee in Indifi, and 
the sovereign in Australasia, Soiitli Africa, a,nd the 
United 'Kingdom. Why should we not agree to adopt 
a common coinage? If we did, peihaps the best to 
adopt would be the dollar — the coin of onr kinsmen 
in America. It has the advantage of being used 
already by nearly seventy millions of Englisli-speakirig 
people; and it would have the further advantage of 
giving us a decimal coinage. 

11. The promotion of these various forms of co- 
operation between the different colonies themselves, 
and between the colonies and the motherland, has 
been very greatly assisted by the periodical holding in 
London of “ Colonial Conferences,” which are attended 
by the Prime Ministers of all the self-governing 
colonies, and are presided over by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies to represent the United Kingdom. 
At these meetings measures are suggested and dis- 
cussed for improving the political and commercial 
relations of the members of the Empire, and the 
organisation of its naval and military defence. Colonial 
Conferences of this kind were held in 1887, 1897, 
1901 and 1907, and at the last of these, arrangements 
were made for holding them at regular intervals in 
the future, and for providing permanent officials to 
deal with their business. There is no doubt that the 
placing of this informal assembly on a permanent 
basis marks a distinct step forwards in the consolida- 
tion of the Empire. 

3. Disintegration. The breaking away of parts. 

4. Letters, Literature and learning, forming a whole. 
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Chapter V 

Ocvnada ami Nciofoundlmid 

1. Canada. — We liave said something about the 
general aspects of the self-governing colonies; we 
will now deal with them more in detail, taking in 
order the three great self-governing groups of British 
North America or Canada, Australia, and South Africa. 
The Canadian Dominion embraces all that part of the 
North American continent which lies to the north 
of the United States, except Alaska, which belongs 
to the United States. It was inhabited in 1901 by 
5,371,315 people. Though the climate is cold the 
soil of the southern parts of Canada is very fruitful, 
and the land contains vast stores of minerals. 

2. The fact that Canada stretches from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, that it has splendid 
ports and harbours on both oceans, and that on the 
Atlantic side a mighty river, the St. Lawrence, gives 
access to the heart of the country, makes the geo- 
graphic position of Canada a very favourable one. 
No country in the world has such splendid water-com- 
munication as Canada. Its lakes, rivers, and canals 
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give ship-transport throughout the Dominion. Lastly, 
there stretches from ocean to ocean a line of rail- 
way called tlie Canadian Pacific Piailway, by which 
travellers can be conveyed with great rapidity, as well 
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as with great ease and conifort from the western to 
the eastern hemisphere. 

3. The quickest way of going between England and 
Japan and .N'orthern China is to go by steamer across 
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the Atlantic to Halifax, from Halifax by train to 
Vancouver on tlie Pacific coast of Canada, and from 
Vancouver in a steamer to Japan or China. The 
Canadian Pacific route is also as quick as any other 
for reacliing many parts of India, and Australia, and 
New Zeal an <1. 

4. The Government of the Dominion. — The 
government of the Canadian Dominion is what is 
called a Federal Cfovernment — that is, the Canadian 
Dominion is made up of the nine Ihovinces of Quebec, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, 
British Columbia, Prince Edward Island, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, together with the North-West Territories 
and the Yukon Territory. Each of the Provinces 
has a separate government for managing its local 
affairs, with a Lieutenant-Governor and a Parliament 
consisting of either one or two Houses; but all 
are united in a single central government which 
lias charge of all the more important affairs of the 
Dominion. 

5. This central government, which is seated at 
Ottawa (3540 miles from London), is made up of a 
Governor- General, and a Parliament consisting of a 
House of Commons (214 paid members) chosen by 
the people, and a Senate of eighty-seven paid members 
chosen for life by the Governor-General. There are 
so many senators for each Province, and when a 
vacancy occurs the Ministry of the day advise the 
Governor-General whom to appoint. 

6. The French in Canada. — Before we leave the 
subject of Canada we must note one important fact. 
Canada is not peopled entirely by people of English race, 
or by speakers of the English language. The Province 
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of Q,ietec was conquered by us from the In-ench, 
hnd orio-inally colonised it, and its inhabitants still 
speak French and are Eoman Catholics by religion. 
They are. however, absolutely loyal to the J_)ommion 
and" to England, and are quite willing to remain a part 
of the British Empire. The 

tion is now in a large majority, only about l,bo0,000 
being of French extraction out of nearly hve and a halt 
millions of inliabitants. i 

7. Newfoundland.— Newfoundland IS a very large 

island (the twelfth largest in the world) oh the coast 
of Canada. Some day it will, no doubt, join, the 
Dominion as a Province. At present it is an inde- 
pendent, self-governing colony, w'lth a Governor au 
a rarlianieut, consisting of a Legislative Council ot 
not more than seventeen paid members, appointed for 
life and a House of Assembly of 36 paid members 
elected by the people. Its area is 40,200 square 
■ miles, and the estimated population in 1904 was 
2^2 643. The chief industry of the colony is the 
cod-fishery in summer, and the seal-fishery in winter. 
The inhabitants are. in fact, either fishermen ^ or 
farmers The climate is healthy, but wet and often 
foaay. ’ Dependent on Newfoundland is Labrador, the 
most easterly part of the American coiitiueiit, with 
an area of 120,000 square miles and a population 
estimated in 1904 at 4009. 

Chapter VI 

Audralia 


1. Australia. — The next great self - governing 
division of the British Empire is Australia, ilustniha 
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itself is the island continent on the opposite side of 
the e'lohe rr> England and south-east of India, Jind is 
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divided into five colonies — New South Wales, \uctritia 
South Australia, Queensland and Western Australia 
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With these is included in the federation of colonies 
known as the Commonwealth of Australia, the adjacent 
island colony of Tasmania. 

2. The Australian Commonwealth, — In accord- 
ance with the Commonwealth Act of 1900 the 
Commonwealth of Australia was established as from 




January 1, 1901. A somewhat ineffective Federal 
machinery had existed since 1885 in the Federal 
Council, which met in all seven times ; but this 
Council in no way supplied the needs of the colonies, 
and from the year 1889 a Commonwealth movement 
had been on foot. The central government estab- 
lished by the Act of 1900 consists of a rarliameiit 
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couipoBcd of a House of (paid) Eepreseiita fives, and 
a Sejiate com prising six paid iiieiiibors from each 
State. TJie executive power is A'csted in tlie King, and 
is exercisable by the Governor-GieDeral in Council. It 
is for tlio purposes of this book unnecessaiy to describe 
the government in each State. We sliall, therefore, 
not descrilje the Commonweal tli colony by colony, but 
as a whole. 

d. The Geography of Australia. — Australia is the 
largest island in the world (2,946,358 scpiare miles), 
and is nearly as big as Europe. Its population in 
1 905 was estimated to be 3,871,772. Of these the 
majority are wdhte people of English blood. In 1901 
there were estimated to be .about 153,000 natives, but 
they are apparently incapable of civilisation and seem 
to be dying out. The climate of Australia is very 
various, but almost everywhere healthy. Tlie north 
is tropical, but even there the country is habitable for 
Europeans, while in the south the dry, invigorating air 
has proved well suited to the full development of the 
English race. The soil is naturally fruitful, and 
capable of producing in abundance all that man 
requires. The only drawback is the tendency to 
drought. AVhen, however, this is counteracted by 
irrigation, it is not too much to say that there is no 
land in the world capable of producing more than 
xiustralia. 

4. There are two physical features of Australia 
which ought to he remembered. Though the continent 
is so large there are no great rivers, no great lakes, and 
no great mountains. Ko river wdiich is navigal:)le ibr 
any distance inland can . be named ; and the highest 
mountain, Mount Townsend, is only 7256 feet above 
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the sea. Australia has a large amount of mineral 
wealth. Coal is extensively worked, and gold and 
silver have ].)een, and still are, found in large 
quantities. 

5. Tasmania. — Tasmania is an island about the size 
of Ireland. It is temperate in climate, fertile, full of 
forest producing the most valuable woods, and contain- 
ing minerals of all sorts. The native inhabitants (with 
the exception of half-breeds on the Fiirneaux Islands) 
liave entirely died out, and the white population was 
estimated to number 181,106 in 1905. 

6. The Government of Australia. — The govern- 
ments of the Australian colonies, with a few minor dif- 
ferences, conform to the model which we have already 
given. There is in each a Governor, a Ministry, and^ 
a Parliament consisting of two Houses. 

7. Papua (formerly British Hew Guinea). — On 
September 1, 1906, a large portion of the island 
of Hew Guinea, together with a number of small 
islands to its south-east, was proclaimed a Territory 
of the Australian Commonwealth under the name of 
Papua. Hew Guinea is the largest island in the world, 
with the- exception of Australia itself, and the Territory 
of Papua has an area of 90,000 square miles, with 
a population of 350,000, including 700 Europeans. 
The government is similar to that of a Crown Colony, 
the only difference being that the Administrator is 
appointed not by tlie Colonial Office in London but by 
the Commonwealth Government. 
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ClIAPTEE YIT 
&yiUli Africa 


1. South Africa. — We now come to the last of 
the three great groups of self-governing communities. 



HOUSK OF ASSKMULY, CAPETOWN 


South Africa is made up of several separate colonies, 
but before long it is destined to become federated like 
Australia. Whether it will adopt the name of 
llomiiiiou 01 ’ Comiuouwealth or United States we 
cannot say, hut it is practically certain that we shall 
some clay see a united South Africa. 

2. The self-governing colonies of South Africa are 
Cape Colony, Natal, the Orauge River Colony and the 
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Transvaal. In. addition to these, British South. Africa 
also includes Ehodesia (see p. lv 6), a large territory 
governed by the British South Africa Co.nipany ; Basuto- 
land (see p. 167), which is what is called a Crown 
Golony ; and the Bechiianaland Protectorate (see p. 1 7 4). 

■ 3. Gape Colony.' — Cape Colony is a vself-governing 
colony, organised very much on the model of the 
Australian colonies— that is, there is a Governor and 
a Parliament, consisting of two Houses, both of which, 
are elected, and elected by the same voters. The mem- 
bers of the Upper House must, however, possesses :£2000 
worth of land, or £4000 worth of other property. 
Members of both Houses are paid, and either English 
or Dutch may be spoken in Parliament. 

4. There were estimated to be in Cape Colony, in 
1904, 2,409,804 inhabitants, but of these only slightly 
more than a fourth part (579,741) are Europeans. 
The rest are coloured men of various kinds, most of 
them being natives of Africa — Kaffirs, Eingoes, Hotten- 
tots, and many other tribes. There are, however, 
about 16,000 Malays, who have entered the colony 
as emigrants. The Europeans, it must be remembered, 
are not, as in Australia and Hew Zealand, all people 
of English race and English speech. About half or 
more are of Dutch, or German, or French origin, and 
speak a Dutch dialect called the tcial^ for the colony 
was originally occupied by the Dutch, and till about a 
hundred years ago belonged to Holland. It is for this 
reason that the laws Used in the Cape Colony, in a 
great many particulars, resemble those of Holland. 
The climate of the Cape is healthy, but warm, and the 
soil, where there is water, very fertile. 

5. Natal. — Natal is another self-governing colony 
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on the usual model with paid members, at present 
entirely independent of the Gape, and situated on tlie 
east coast of vSouth Africa. Its total population is 
just over a million, but of these (in 1904) only some 
97,000 are Europeans. These Europeans are, how- 
ever, almost entirely people of English origin. The 
climate is hotter than that of the Cape, but healthy, 
especially in the mountain districts inland. 

6. Finally we must notice the Transvaal Colony 
and the Orange Eiver Colony. Previous to the Boer 
War, wliich began on October 11, 1899, and concluded 
on May 31, 1902, these countries were respectively 
known as the Transvaal or South African Eepublic 
and the Orange Free State, and were internally in- 
dependent, though subject to the general suzerainty of 
the United Kingdom. These republics were founded 
by the Boers, or Dutch trekkers, from Cape Colony. 
Their inhabitants were a body of ignorant and shrewd, 
but strongly religious, stock farmers, led by ambitious 
men who dreamed of a Dutch Eepublic controlling all 
South Africa. A vigorous attempt was made in 1899- 
1900 by the two republics to realise this dream. The 
great wealth derived from the Transvaal gold-mines 
had enabled them to prepare on a vast scale for 
the struggle, and it was only after a devastating war 
that x^eace was restored. The Orange Free State was 
annexed to the Britisli Empire on May 24, 190f), 
and the Transvaal Eepublic on September 1, 1900, 
but a guerilla campaign was prolonged until May 
31, 1902. After their annexation, both were at first 
administered as CrovMi Colonies (see p. 162), but in 
December 1900 letters patent were issued providing- 
responsible self-goveniment for the Transvaal, followed 
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in less fcliaii a year by a similar grant to the Orange Eiver 
Colony. Both colonies, therefore, are now governed on 
the usual model — that is to say, each by a Governor 
and a Barliainent consisting of two Houses. The 
population (in 1904) of the Transvaal was 1,269,951, 
of wlioin 297,277 Avere Europeans; and of the Orange 
Eiver Colony, 387,315, of whom 42,679 were 
Europeans. 

7. Future of South Africa.— It may be conii- 
dently predicted that before very long these four s el 1- 
governing colonies will follow the example of Canada 
and Australia, and that we shall see the whole of 
South Africa — iucliidiiig Basutoland, tlie Bechuana- 
land Protectorate, and the possessions of the British 
South Africa Company — formed into k Commonwealth 
under the British flag— a Commonwealth in Avhich 
the old prejudices and jealousies will be forgotten, and 
in wliicli Englishmen and Dutchmen will join in 
making a State as powerful, prosperous, and loyal as 
the Dominion of Canada or the Commonwealth of 
Australia. 
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Chaptek YJJI 

1. Crown Colonies. — The next division of the 
British Empire which we must consider are the 
Crown Colonies. These are possessions which are iov 
the most part peopled by non-Enropean races of dfirk 
colour, and governed, not by persons elected by 
themselves, but by a Governor and other othcials 
sent out from England, The reason for this differ- 
ence is a very simple one. Those colonies which 
are peopled by men of English and European race 
can provide themselves with a better government 
than we could provide them with from here. Hence 
they liave been given Eesponsible Government. 

2. Those colonies in which the English or European 
element is very small can be best governed, it is found, 
by the Crown Colony system. The native dark- 
skinned populations are not fit to govern themselves 
— they are too ignorant and too uncivilised — and if 
the government is left entirely in the liands of the 
small number of whites who may happen to live in the 
colony, they are apt not to take enough care for tlie 
interests of the coloured inhabitants. The simplest 

" form of Crown Colony is that to be found in some of 
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tlie smaller groups of islands in the West Indies, 
Here a Governor is sent out from England, and lie — 
lielped by a secretary, a judge, and other officials — 
governs the island, reporting his actions to tire Colonial 
Office, and consulting the able officials there before he 
takes any important steps. 

3. In most cases, however, the Governor has a 
Council of some kind to assist him. This Coiin oil is 
either nominated from among the principal persons 
ill the colony, or else is elected by the inhabitants. 
In some cases — Jamaica or Barbados, for example — 
the Council has very great power, and the type of 
government may be said to approach that of the 
self-governing colonies. 

4. It would be impossible to describe all the 
Crown Colonies separately. We will therefore take 
the several groups into which they naturally fall, and 
say something as to each group. 


The Americcm Group of Grown Colonies. 

5. The American Crown Colonies.— The follow- 
ing is a list of our American Crown Colonies : — 

(1) The Bermudas (a collection of small islands), 
population (in 1901) 17,535 (6383 white). 

(2) The Bahamas (a collection of small islands), 
population (in 1905) 58,175. 

(3) The island of Jamaica and its dependent islands, 
population (in 1906) 820,437 (about 15,000 white). 

(4) The Leeward Islands (a collection of small islanrls), 
population (in 1901) about 127,536. 

(5) The island of Barhados^ population (in 1905) 
199,542. 
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(6) The AYiudward Islands (a collection of small islands), 
population (estimated in 1905) 180,000 (8000 white). 

(7) The islands of Trinidad and Tobago, population, (iit 
1901) 273,898 (86,357 East Indians). 

(8) British Hondimis (a settlement on the coast of 
Central America), population (in 1905) 40,372 (500 of 
European descent). 

(9) British Guiana (a settlement on the coast of South 
America), population (estimated in 1905) 303,390. 
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the slave-trade, and liad made ^ the negroes free. 
Aanin, elinost all of them are interested in the 
production of sugar. Under these circumstances, it 
is clear that it would be greatly to the advantage of 
all the colonies concerned if they were to be joined 
under one confederation. Jamaica is nearly in the 
centre of the group and would probably make the 
ijest capital. The various colonies could keep their 
present forms of internal government under Lieutenant- 
Governors, but the whole confederation could be 
ruled by a Governor-General 

Ths FalJdand Islmuls. 

7. The Falkland Islands. — The Falkland Islands 
are a group of islands forming a Crown Colony, and 
lying south of Cape Horn, that is, off the extreme end of 
the continent of South America. There were in 1905 
only some 2009 inhabitants in all. The climate is 
cold, but not unhealthy. Owing to the damp and high 
winds, fruit will not ripen ; but there is excellent 
pasturage for sheep, which form the sole industry in 
the Lalklands. 

21ie Pacific Group of Groam Colonies. 

8. The Fiji Islands. — Besides the great self- 
crovernino' colonies — ^the Commonwealth of Australia 
and ISTew Zealand — there are in the Pacific several 
Crown Colonies. The most important of these are 
the Fiji Islands. They had in 1905 a population of 
about 12 1,9 51, but only 2500 of these are Europeans. 
Scattered throughout the Pacific, Tn what is called 
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Polynevsia, are luaiiy oilier small islands which belong 
to the British Phnpire, such as Pitcairn Island (popula- 
tion 169) and British Solomon Islands. 


Chapter IX 

Tlie Africcm Cmvn Colonies 

1. East and South Africa. — There are no Crown 
Colonies in East Africa, and only one in South Africa, 
viz. Basutoland, which lies on the north-east of 
Cape Colony. Its population in 1904 was 347,73 1 
natives and 895 whites. 

2. West Africa. — There are four (A'owii Colonies 
on the west coast of Africa : — 

(1) Sierra Leone, population (in 1901) 76,655, only 444 
of whom were whites. The adjoining Protectorate contains 
about a million inhabitants. 

(2) Gambia, population (in 1903) 13,456, of whom 198 
were whites. The population of the adjoining Protectorate 
territory was about 150,000. 

(3) The Gold Coast, with its Protectorate, population 
(in 1901) 486,433, of whom 646 were whites. 

(4) Southern Nigeria (formerly Lagos), with its Pro- 
tectorate, population 4,500,000, of whom 500 were whites. 

The climate of all these West African colonies is 
unhealthy, and Europeans find it very difficult to live 
in them, but the extirpation of the mosquitoes, the main 
cause of fever, seems now possible. 


The Indian Ocean Giwip 

3. Mauritius and Seychelles. — In the Indian 
Ocean, i.e. between Africa and India, are the two 
Crown Colonies of Mauritius and Seychelles. Alaur- 
itius, which was originally conquered from B'^rance, is 
an important island. 'With its dependent island, 
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itodl'igues, its population in 1901 was o 8 1,3 5 7, of 
M'lioiu -some are ‘'coolies'"’ or labourers from India, 
some Negroes, some Malays, and some Chinese. The 
whites, wdio are not very numerous, are either English 
or else descendants of the original French settlers. 
These latter still talk French. The Seychelles Islands 
are 90 in number and have a population of about 
20,000, of wdiom very few are whites. 


The Meditermneaii Coloniefi 

4. The Mediterranean Colonies. — In the Medi- 
terranean England holds three possessions: Malta 


V A LETT A, MALTA 


(ribraltar, and Cyprus. These may all three be 
counted as islands, for Gibraltar is only joined to the 
mainland by a narrow strip of sand, and Ciuild ])e 
turned into an actual island l)y digging a canal not a 
quarter of a mile long. 
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o. Malta. — Malta, situated in the middle of the 
iMediterraneaii, is a flourishing and populous island 
lield by England ibr military and naval purposes. It 
has (190G) nearly 205,000 inhabitants, other tlian 
military. The Maltese are a race apart, and speak a 
language of probably Semitic character, which is 
partly of Arabic origin. Though the administration 
is that of a Crown Colony, the people elect a Council, 


OTBRALTAR 


which is allowed to have a large share in the government 
of the island, Malta is the station of our Mediterranean 
fleet, and we also maintain there a large force of soldiers. 

6. Gibraltar. — Gibraltar i& a huge mass of rock 
close to the mainland of Spain, and situated at the 
entrance to the Mediterranean, which at this point is 
only some seven miles broad, Tlie Eock,” as it is 
called, is very strongly fortified, and is manned l)y a- 
force of about 5000 soldiers. The civil population 
was 18,645 in 1905. 
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7. Cyprus. — Cyprus, an island off the coast of Asia 
Minor, is not strictly speaking a portion of tlie Eiitisli 
Empire, but remains nominally part of the possessions 
of Turkey. Since, however, it is garrisoned by English 
soldiers and governed by English ofHcials, under a 
High Commissioner, it differs very little from a British 
possession. In 1901 the population was 237,022, 
of whom nearly a quarter were Moslems, wliile the 
residue belonged to the Greek Church. 

Eastern CrovJTi Colonies, 

8. Ceylon. — The great dependency of India must 
be treated separately, but there are a number of Crown 
Colonies in the eastern hemisphere which should be 
enumerated here. Chief among these is Ceylon, the 
large island which lies at the point of the Indian 
Peninsula. Ceylon, though nominally a Crown Colony 
and under the control of the Colonial Office, is governed 
more after the fashion of an Indian province than an 
ordinaryCrown Colony. Thepeople of Ceylon numbered, 
in 1905, 3,950,123, and the Government consists of a 
Governor, an Executive Council of five, and a Legis- 
lative Council of seventeen members chosen by the 
Governor, among whom are representatives of the 
various native races inhabiting the island. The climate 
of Ceylon is hot and the soil fertile. 

9. Aden. — Aden is a small fortified peninsula on 
the Arabian coast at the southern end of the Eed Sea. 
With its dependent island of Perim and its Protec- 
torate (area, 9000 square miles) on the mainland, its 
population in 1907 amounted to 41,222, Aden is of 
great importance as a coaling station, though not as a 
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Chapter X 

1. Protectorates. — Protectorates are possessions 
of the British Empire situated in more or less savage 
countries, in which a regular administration has not 
yet been established. When a piece of territory has 
been proclaimed a British Protectorate no other nation 
has any right to annex or occupy it, and the native 
population would be protected by the British Govern- 
ment from any aggression either on the part of foreigners 
or English people. A Protectorate is usually governed 
by a Commissioner or Administrator sent out from 
England, who has under him other English officials. 

2. Very often the power and authority of the native 
chiefs is not superseded, but the Commissioner governs 
tlirough tliem and in their names, giving them his 
advice and help in the management of their affairs. 
Our Protectorates are chiefly situated in Africa. 

African Protedoratcis, 

3. British East Africa.'' — The territory known 
as British East Africa includes tliree separate Ih‘o- 
tectorates : — 

(1) The Zanzibar Protectorate, which consists of 
the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, Tlie poimlation 
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the latter is estimated at 50,000, while that of 
Zanzibar itself is about 250,000, including 250 
Europeans, 15,000 Arabs, and the same number of 
Indians. 

(2) The East Africa Protectorate, which consists of 
stretch of coast on both sides of the towm of 

Mombasa, extending inland as far as the borders of 
nda. . Up to 1905 this territory w'as under the 
control of the Imperial East Africa. Company. Its 
area is 17^,100 square miles, the population being 
estimated at 4,000,000, including 25,000 Indians 
and 2000 Europeans and Eurasians. 

(3) The Uganda Protectorate, which lies inland 
from the East Africa Protectorate, and which until 
1894 w^as also administered by the Imperial East 
Africa Company. Its area is 223,500 square miles, 

its population about 4,000,000, including 400 
Europeans. 

Zanzibar has a regular government, under the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, but with a British Prime Minister 
and other members ; the two other Protectorates are 
each administered by a British Commissioner and 
officials. 

4. The Central Africa Protectorate (Xyassaland). 
— This Protectorate lies in the central part of Africa, 
round the great Lake ISTyassa, and is administered 
a British Commissioner and other officials, 
is 40,980 square miles, and the popular 
1905 consisted of 976,641 natives and 600 


Bechuanaland Protectorate. — This is a, 
country (area, 275,000 square miles) 
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latioii ill 1905 consisted of 125,000 natives and 
1. 0 0 0 Europeans. 

6. West African Protectorates. — Four of tliese 
—viz. the vSierni Leone, Gambia, (.Told Coast, and 
Southern Nigeria Protectorates — have already been 
mentioned in connection with the Crown Colonies to 
which they are respectively attached (see p. 167). 
There remains one, the Northern Nigeria Protectorate, 
which has an area of about 256,400 square iniles and 
a population estimated in 1905 at nine millions. 

7. The Somaliland Protectorate, which lies on 
the mainland of Africa at the southern end of the lied 
Sea, opposite Aden, has an area of 68,000 square 
miles and a population of about 300,000, tlie great 
majority being Mohammedans. 
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Chartered Cow/panies. 

9. Chartered Companies. — Certain portions of 
the British Empire are governed by what are called 
Chartered Companies. These companies were primarily 
formed for the purposes of trade, but Parliament has 
given them the right to govern and mahe laws for the 
uncivilised countries in which they carry on their 
trading operations. In the charters under which 
these companies act it is provided what they may do 
and on what subjects they may make laws, and also 
that if they do not govern well the charters will be 
forfeited. There are now only two of these chartered 
companies left, the territories formerly governed by 
the Eoyal Niger Company and the Imperial East 
Africa Company having been transferred to direct 
Imperial administration. 

10. British South Africa Company. — The pos- 
sessions of the P>ritish South Africa Company lie to the 
north of Cape Colony and the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate, and are known as PJiodesia, divided into 
Nortliern Ehodesia and Southern Ehodesia, the latter 
consisting of the two provinces of Mashonaland and 
Matabeleland. This vast territory (area 4o9,575 
square miles) is part of the British Empire, hut is 
governed by tlie B.S.A Company under Constitutions 
created by the Charter of 1889 and subsequent Orders 
in Council, Southern Ehodesia having a Legislative 
Council of fifteen members, of whom seven are elected. 
The population of Southern Ehodesia numbers 
Europeans and 619,000 natives, and of Northern 
Ehodesia 1200 Europeans and 850,000 natives. The 
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propuried railway from Gape Town to Cairo passes 
through the -wliole length of Ehodesia, and in August 
1906 was opened for traffic as far as the Broken kliil 
Mine, 374 miles north of the great Eiver Zambesi. 
The railway crosses the Zambesi by a niagnificeiit 
bridge close to the famous Victoria Balls. 

11, North Borneo Company. — lu the large island 
of Borneo, off the south-eastern corner of Asia, a tract 
of territory (area 31,000 square miles) is administered 
by the British North Borneo Company, which, like 
the British South Africa Company, combines commerce 
with tlie work of governing a country. The population 
is about 150,000, including 200 Europeans and 
16,000 Chinese. The neighbouring territories on the 
north-west coast of Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak, 
became British Protectorates in 1888. The former 
has a population of 30,000 and the latter of 500,000, 

1 2. Other Possessions. — We have enumerated most 
of the important possessions of tlie British Empire, but 
a certain number of small islands and other insignificant 
possessions have been left out of account ; these are to 
be found in the Poll-Call of the British Empire given 
later. We may, however, specifically refer here to St. 
Helena in the South Atlantic (about 3500 inhabitants 
normally) ; Tristan da Cunha and Gough Islands, 
occupied during Napoleon’s detention at St. Helena, 
and in 1903 inhabited by 75 persons, who hold all 
things peacefully in common ; and Ascension, with a 
population of 400, which is entirely under the control 
and administration of the Admiralty. 


1,2. The Roll-Uall of the Km^nre, See Appendix, p. 210. 


V.— INDIA 


Chapter XI 

1. India and its Government. — We have left 
to tlie last, ill order that it may stand by itself, 
and apart, the great dependency of India. This 
is by far the greatest of those possessions of the 
British Islands which are directly controlled by a 
minister responsible to Parliament, and so by the 
votes of English citizens. Questions connected with 
India must therefore be studied carefully by every 
man who wishes to exercise well and useiully the 
political power which he possesses, by means of the 
vote. 

2. The Importance of India. — The fate of the 
United Kingdom and of India have come to be bound 
together so closely that it would now be well-nigh 
impossible to destroy one without destroying the other. 
If India were to be ruined England would almost 
infallibly be destroyed also. Hence every Englishman 
lias the strongest possible motive for understanding 
about India, and for seeing that she is properly 
governed, that is, governed in a way which wdll make 
that huge collection of countries prosperous and happy. 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa can look after 
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tlieiiiselves better than we, can look after them, and all 
we need do in their ca,se is to maintain a brotherly 
feeling towards the Englishmen and others who inhabit 
them, and to work with them for the common good. 

3. In the same way many of the Crown Colonies 
and Protectorates can almost he left to themselves, and 
need comparatively little attention. As long as w-e 
send out good men to govern them they are not likely 
to get into danger.. The government of India is, 
however, a task so great, and the responsibilities and 
risks connected with it are so immense that no 
Englishman can afford not to consider them. 

4. What India is. — India is a vast peninsula 
which, roughly speaking, is surrounded on two sides by 
the sea, and on one side by a great circle of lofty 
mountains. It is thus very much cut off from the 
rest of the w^orld, and only easily approached by sea. 
India is in size about as large as Europe without 
Eussia, and is, therefore, to be considered as a con- 
tinent rather than a country. India contained, in 1 9 0 1 , 
294,361,056 people, and every ten years gains some 
seven millions more. The increase from 1881 to 1891 
was much greater. The population of the feudatory 
States is, however, decreasing. In 1891 it was 
66,075,156, and in 1901, 62,964,049. The British 
provinces in that time increased by about ten millions. 
This is in part due to the movement of families at- 
tracted by the security of British rule. 

5. The Chief Thing to Remember about India. 
— The chief thing to remember about India is the fact 
that it is a continent and not a country. It is an 
entire mistake to think of India as if it -wem a place 
like England, France, or Germany, only bigger, and 
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inliaMted liy a single peoples speaking the same 
language, Laving the same, or very nearly the same, 
religion, thinking the same thoughts, pursuing the 
same aims, regarding each other as men ' oi the 
same kin, and feeling to their native land the same 
love, affection, and devotion that Englishmen feel 


marAtha pandits (brahmans) 


6. India is, instead, a collection of a vast number 
of peoples, races, and states, differing widelv from each 
other in race, in language, in religion, in ways of life, 
and bound to each other bj no comnion. feeling. If you 
were to ask a native of India whether lie felt any love 
towards India as his fatherland, he would stare at you 
in astonishment. He might feel for Ids own race, bis 
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own state, or liis own religious sect, but to expect 
liiui to feel a ])atriotic feeling towards India would be 
like expecting a Frencliinaii to regard the continent 

of Europe with a sense of love and veneration. 

E The Word India. — The word India is not 
even known to most of the inhabitants of India. Tl’ 
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you take an Indian from the south ot India and put 
him down in the north or the east, he will not only 
he unable to speak the language of the people, but 
will very likely fiiui himself a stranger to many ot 
the religious observances and customs going on around 
him. In fact, he will feel himself and will be almost 
as much a stranger as an Englishman suddenly landed 
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ill India. We rimst remember, then, io 1)0 very 
e.areful lanv we use such phrases as “ the people 
I ndia ask for this,” or the people of India recpiire 
that.” When we hear them being used we should ask, 
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Which of the many peoples of India do yon mean,” 
for the words by themselves have no meaning. 

8. Religion. — The people who inhabit the great 
continent which we call India have five main religions : 
Hinduism or Brahminisin, Mohammedanism, Buddh- 
ism, the religion of the Sikhs, and Christianity. There 
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are besides, a good many different forms of Paganism, 
professed by ten millions of people, but these need not 
be named separately. From the Census of 1801 we 
know that, of the live chief religions, the Hindus 
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number about 207 millions, the Mohammedans about 
62-|' millions, the Buddhists about 91“ millions, the 
Jains (Primitive Buddhists) millions, the Sikhs 
about 2 millions, and the Christians almost 3 millions. 
Otlier religions number about 10 millions. The 
Buddhists chiefly live in Burmah, to the east of India, 
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and the Sikhs in the north-west. The rest of India is 
occupied in common by the other religions we have 
iiamed, the Mohammedans being strongest in the north. 
9. As a rule the mass of the ordinary Indian popiila- 
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tion professes Hinduism, but scattered among them are 
many millions of Mohammedans and a smaller number 
of native Christians. But though the votaries of these 
religions have lived side by side for so long the feeling 
between them is by no means good, and but for the 
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DRAYIDIAN IIILL-MAN (AFIEB I’HYEB) 

bulls as part of their religious ceremonies. Hence 
the Hindus and Mohammedans axe always quarrelling 
over the question of cow-killing, and riots often occur 
which can only be put down by the action of the 
Eiiglish soldiers. 

10. At tlie same time both Hindus and Moham- 
medans despise and hate the native Christians, and loob 
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witli unfriendly eyes on the Jews (18,000), the Parsees 
(95,000), and, in fact, all those who differ from them in 
iaith. There is, except among the educated, little or 
no feeling of toleration, and the peace is only kept 
between the various religions hy the strong hand of 
the British, who insist that persecution must cease, 
hfo doubt there are many good and enlightened natives 
of India who hate persecution as much as Englishmen 
do, hut they are unfortunately a very small minority. 
The mass of the people think themselves quite justified 
in hating and despising those who differ from them in 
religion. 

9. Prof ((nation. A grave insult to all religious ideas. 


Chapter XII 

1. Races. — The different races of India do not 
correspond to the religions. Originally, no doubt, the 
greater part of India was occupied by a Hindu race 
professing the Brahrainical religion. Many hundred 
years ago, however, great bands of Mohammedan 
conquerors entered India from the north-west and 
settled in large numbers. But not all the Moham- 
medans in India are descended from these invaders. 
Tlie Mohammedans converted, generally by force, a great 
many of the Hindus, and thus many of the Moham- 
medans really belong to the same race as the Hindus. 

2. Language.— The languages talked in India are 
more numerous than those talked in Europe, and quite 
as different the one from the other. The chief are 
Hindi (87',000,000), Bengali (45,000,000), Teliigu 
(21,000,000), Marathi (18,000,000), Punjabi 
(17,000,000), Tamil (17,000,000), Gujarathi 
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(10,000,000), Kanarese (10,000,000), Uriya 
(9,000,000), but there are 39 languages, each spoken 
by at least 100,000 persons, besides tongues spoken 
by smaller numbers. In all there are over 100 distinct 
languages. 

3. The Government of India. — The task of govern- 
ing this vast continent and ail its various races and 
religions has fallen to the people of the United Iving- 
dom. How it came about that we conquered India 
cannot be told here, but it may be said that the conquest 
was the result of the desire of the English race to 
trade and of their inability to tolerate misgovernment. 
We went as traders, but finding that the misgovern- 
ment and confusion which prevailed in India pre- 
vented our trading, and that \ve could easily put the 
country into better order, we gradually began to take 
over the management of the country. Thus, little by 
little, we assumed possession of the whole of India. 
It thus happens that every Englishman has become 
responsible for the government of India. 

4. A Double Trust. — The government of India, it 
must never be forgotten, constitutes a double trust. It 
is a trust to govern India at one and the same time in 
the true interests of the people of India, and in the 
true interests of the English people. It must not be 
supposed, however, that there is or can be any conflict 
between these two sides of the trust. As long as we 
consider the true interests of the people of India we 
shall do no injury to the interests of our own country. 
As a matter of fact, the interests of both are so closely 
bound up that we cannot separate them. 

5. The Ruin of India means the Ruin of Eng- 
land. — This can be easily explained. If we v^ere tu 
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grow careless and negligent in the work of government 
in India, and were to allow the diflerent races and 
religions in India to fight with and persecute each 
other, the whole continent would soon be in as great 
a state of anarchy, misery, and confusion as^ it vvas 
when we came to India. This would he terrible for 
the people of India. It would be quite as terrible foi 
the people of the United Kingdom. And for this reason. 

If anarchy broke out in India we should have to do 
one of two things— either to reconquer India or to 
abandon it. But to reconquer India after having let 
it get into a state of anarchy would cost thousands of 
English lives and millions of money, which would 
have to be paid by the taxpayers of England, and 

would fall as a grievous burden on them. 

6. Kot less would be the burden if we left India. 

The result of that would be that the immense trade 

■which we now do with India would fall off and perish, 
and that the large sums of money which we have lent 
to India to build railways, to dig canals and reservoirs, 
and to perform a great many other useful works, 
would be entirely lost. No interest would Be paid on 
the loans, and the capital would be destroyed. The 
effect of this would be felt by every man, woman, and 
child in England. Hundreds of thousands of men 
who now get their living by the trade with India 
would be left without work or hope, and at the same 
time the large number of people who live upon the 
interest paid by railways and other Indian loans 
would no longer be able to give employment to 
English labour. 

7. Depend upon it, the ruin of India must mean the 
ruin of England. It is, then, for our own sakes, as well 
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as for the sake of the Indian people., of the utmost 
iniportaiice that we should govern India wisely and well, 
and in such a way as to secure peace and prosperity. 

8. The Selfish View.— Some people think that it 
would have keen better for England if we had never 
gone to India, and never taken the great responsibility 
which we have undoubtedly taken. This, however, is a 
somewhat seitish way of looking at the matter, for no 
one can doubt that we have very greatly benefited the 
inhabitants of India by undertaking their government. 
Eead the accounts of what was the state of India a 
hundred and fifty years ago, that is, before we held 
any large part of India, and you will realise what a 
noble work England has done in India. 

9. India as it was. — This is what an Asiatic, 
not a European, and therefore, a man not prejudiced 
by European ideas, said of the state of India before 
we conqiuered it : “ No man,'' said a Persian traveller 
of the eighteenth century, '' of his own choice will 
ever live in India : without compulsion he will never 
consent to a long residence there . . . unless he be 
one who unexpectedly arrives at wealth and distinc- 
tion, or from lack of moral strength ... becomes 
tranquil there, and habituates himself to the life.” 
Another native writer, speaking of the state of 
India before our coming, says much the same : 
^'Yillainy wuis practised in all its forms; law and 
religion were trodden under foot ; the bonds of private 
friendship and connection, as well as of society and 
government, were broken ; every individual, as if in a 
forest of wild beasts, could rely upon nothing but the 
strength of his own arm.” A hundred such quotations 
might be given to show the miserv of India as it was. 
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Chapter XIII 

1. India as it is. — India as it is presents a very 
different picture. Here is a description of India at 
the present day given by a modern historian : — 

“ "When we loolc at the India of to-day, north and 
south alike, we iiiul a difficulty in believing that it is 
peopled by the near descendants of the beings thus 
described [i.e. by the native writers just quoted]. The 
population is dense, almost too much so, but it is free 
from crime, and orderly to an unusual degree, lioads, 
canals, railways, and busy manufacturing and com- 
mercial communities are everywhere to be seen. Five 
universities and nearly one hundred thousand public 
schools provide all grades of instruction ; a large re- 
venue is raised with a very low rate of incidence. 
The country has passed, in a few generations, from 
anarchy to the reign of law.” 

2. Our Present Duty. — It is, however, hardly 
worth while to consider whether we did right in going 
to India. We are there, and our duty now is to con- 
sider liow to do our best and not to worry ourselves 
with scruples about the past. A man who is firmly 
fixed in a trade is a fool if, instead of trying to do his 
best in it, he is always wondering -whether he should 
not do better in something else. 

o. How can India best be governed by Eng- 
land ? — It might be supposed that the answer to this 
question w'as “ By letting the Indians govern them- 
selves.” We see that in the United Kingdom the best 
form of government is obtained by letting the people 

‘ Jiidory of India, ])y G. H. Keene. 
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India before the coming of the English— the state of 
things described abovOc The reason of this is that 
the people of India are not what is called a homo- 
neneons nation, that is, a nation of one or of kindred 
races nsing one language and adopting the same or 
similar religious creeds, tolerating each other’s customs 
and beliefs, and agreeing generally as to how they wish 
to be governed. 

4. Things Necessary for Self-Government. — 
nations that have arrived at the stage of development 
which renders them homogeneous are not only fit for 
self-government, but can only be properly governed in 
that ^vay. India, however, is not a nation, but a 
seething mass of contending races, creeds, languages, 
and political ideas. Each race and creed differs from 
the other races and creeds as to how the government 
ought to be carried on, or as to what should be the 
ideal of tlie state. The Hindus think it as terrible a 
crime to kill a cow as to kill a man. The Moham- 
medans eat beef. The Hindus think that India 
belongs to them. The Mohammedans, on the other 
hand, despise the Hindus^ and profess to think that 
they are tlie rightful rulers of India. '' If the English 
would only go back to their island,” say the Moham- 
medans, we would rule India by the sword with 
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the Hindus do not agree among themselves. The 
fierce Mahrattas, who used to levy choid, or black- 
mail, thToiigiiout India, and pillage and rob at their 
heart’s content, hold that they have a natural right 
to loixi it over the mild, timid, and peace-loving in- 
habitants of Bengal, The Eajputs, again, declare 
that but for the English they would spread their rule 
over a great part of India ; while the Sikhs are not less 
sure that they were meant by Providence to oveiTun 
the whole peninsula. Lastly, the fierce hill tribes 
who live in the great girdle of mountains that sur- 
rounds India look down from their crags at the 
rich plains, and consider that they suffer a grievous 
wrong from the English in being deprived of so rich a 
piece of plunder. 

6. The Result of a Native Domination. — 
Eemember that if any one of these races or creeds 
was to conquer, its idea would not be to rule the con- 
quered land to the best advantage, and to make it 
flourish even more than before its conquests. That 
is what a European conqueror does, but not what 
an Asiatic. Take, as an example, the efforts of the 
Austrians in Bosnia and Herzegovina, the provinces 
annexed by them from Turkey. They have done 
everything possible to make the Provinces liourish, 
from making railways to building schools and hotels. 
The Asiatic notion of conquest is very different. The 
Asiatic believes that the conqueror has a right to live 
upon the conquered, and to treat them as his slaves. 

7. Eeinember that the moral feeling of the Asiatic 
is quite different to ours in regard to slavery. He does 
not consider it as necessarily a crime to enslave a 
liuman being, and this fact tinges all his notions of 
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political doiTiinatioii. Any one can see from these 
facts that it would be rpiite impossible for us to leave 
India to govern itself, granted that our object was to 
get for India the best government possible under tlie 
circimistances. Ijeaving India to govern itself would 
mean giving the word for a fierce struggle for supremacY 
iimong the various races and creeds of India. 

8. Governing India through its Natives. — But, 
it may be said, even if we cannot leave India to govern 
itself, why should we not govern India through its 
natives ? At present India is in the last resort 
governed hy a number of Englishmen, wlio direct the 
whole administration, and fill all the liighest posts, 
whether as judges, collectors of revenue, engineers on 
public works, or officers of the native army. Why, it 
is said, should not Indians be gradually substituted for 
these Englishmen, and India be governed by Indians 
— the English army being, however, kept to keep 
watch that the peace was not broken, and to enforce 
tolerance among the different creeds and races ? 

9. The Objection to this Course. — The objec- 
tion to this proposal is one which is absolutely 
fatal. You cannot altogether substitute Indian natives 
for Englishmen if you are to keep hold of your ideal 
of giving India the best government possible, because 
Indian natives would not govern India nearly as well 
as Englishmen. The reason why this is so, is again to 
be found in the fact that India is not a homogeneous 
country. 

1. Anarchy, The condition of being without government of 
any kind. Greek, an-^ negative prefix ; archo.% a rdei*. 

3. llomogmeoun. From tlie Greek, Horaogenes^ of the same 
race. 
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Chapter XIY 

■ 1. Confidence in the Governors essential, to 
Good Government. — It is a most importaiU; thing 
that the governed should have confidence in the fair- 
ness of tlieir governors. 

2. But if you are to take an Indian district as a 
whole, and to consider whether a native or an 
Engiishniaii will inspire most confidence in its in- 
habitants, you will find that it is the Englishman. 
Almost every Indian district is peopled by both 
Alohammedans and Hindus, and some ha.ve several 
other religious creeds in them, besides being inliabited 
by people of more than one race. But this being so, if 
you give supreme power to a Mohammedan, it seems 
unfair to the Hindus, if to a Hindu, it seems unfair 
to the Mohammedans. Hor is this the whole difficulty. 
The man fitted to take charge of a district, and to 
report to the Central Government on the complicated 
affairs with which he has to deal, must be a man of 
a great deal of education. 

3. But it happens that the only race in India which 
readily acquires the kind of education necessary for 
governing according to a civilised and progressive 
standard is that of the Bengalees — the inhabitants of 
the Province of Bengal. 

4. Governing by Natives would mean Govern- 
ing by Bengalee Baboos. — If*, then, we ruled India 
entirely by native Indians, we should be forced to 
employ what are called Bengalee Baboos, tliab is, 
educated Bengalees. But, unfortunately, the Bengalee 
Baboos are exceedingly unpopular with the majority 
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of the people of India. They are despised as being 
weak', cowardly, and effeminate, and are generally 
looked down upon by the rest of the natives of India. 
This feeling is very likely most unfair, and is of 
course to be regretted, but our regret cannot alter the 
plain fact. The Bengalee Baboos are also, as a rule, 
Hindus, and therefore disliked by the Mohammedans. 
Add to this the fact, that outside their own Province 
of Bengal they are as much foreigners as Englishmen. 
Ilie peasantry of the Punjab would consider a 
Bengalee Baboo quite as great a stranger to them 
as an Englishman. They would understand his 
language no better, and would have very little more 
sympathy with his ways of thought. On the whole, 
then, it is less unfair to put Englishmen over the 
people of an Indian district than to put a native who 
would probably only be welcomed by one section of 
its inhabitants. 

5. The Sense of Duty —There is yet another 
reason why Englishmen govern India better than 
natives. Englishmen unquestionably have the sense 
of duty more highly developed, are more, capable of 
self-sacrifice, are more just and impartial, and generally 
have a wider and better idea as to what is due to the 
governed from the governor than have natives. The 
native may be after his own way a very good man, 
but he is a fatalist, and he is without the energy of 
the European — the energy wdiich makes men restless 
till they find remedies for wrongs. The native, face 
to hice with a disaster or an act of oppression, will 
fold his hands and conclude that it is the will of God 
tliat things should go wrong. “ Without doubt what 
is is right.” That is the common feeling of the 
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Asintic. The Englishman, on the ofclior iiciinl, ihels 
that nothing is so wrong that it cannot ])0 remedied, 
or so good that it cannot be improved. 

(b The Best possible Government for India is 
English Government. — It is, then, quite elea,r tint if 
we are to give India the best possible government 
we must continue to govern that great continent 
by means of Englishmen. This does not, of coiirse, 
mean that we are to exclude tlie Indians from all 
share in the work of government. It merely means 
that we must keep, not only the central control in the 
hands of Englishmen, but the supreme C(mtrol in eacli 
district. All the subordinate work can Ije done as 
well and more cheaply by natives, but the last -word 
on every important question, as long as we remain in 
India, should be spoken by Englishmen. This is, 
in tact, the rule on which India has been and is 
governed at the present moment. 

7. The Native Element in the Indian Govern- 
ment. — The general work of government is done h}- 
many thousands of native officials, but controlling and 
supervising them is a small number of Englishmen. 
Of these there are at the present moment less than 
4000. It must not be supposed, however, that this 
arrangement shuts out the natives altogether fi'om the 
highest posts. If a native shows himself capable of 
exceptional governing power he may be raised to the 
lughest judicial office, or he may become a member of 
the Legislative Council which helps to govern India. 
The present arrangement, then, is pro])ably the best 
that could be devised for giving good government i<j 
India. It secures impartiality and energy in tlie 
administration, and a civilised standard of go\xvriw 
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uiont', Miul at tile waiiie time gives emplovnient to a 
large nnmlxa- of tlie natives of India. 


8. There are in India 1 14,150 civil appointments 
worth .more than £1 0 a year each.' Of these 97 in 
each hundred are held by natives, and only 3 in eacli 
liuudred by EDglishmen. 


• 8. Impartmlity, Perfect fairness. 

Cftapter XY 

1. The Government of India. — The govermnent 
of India is placed in the hands of a Governor-General 
or Viceroy (for the most part acting ‘Gn Coimcil”), 
who is appointed by the Government at home, and 
so indirectly by the people of the United Kingdom. 
Xominally his powers are almost imliniited, but as a 
matter of fact his actions are largely controlled by the 
Secretary of State for India, who is a member of the 
British Ministry. On all important questions, and on 
new departures in policy, advice is asked from the 
Secretary of State, and that advice is followed. For 
example, no fresh territory would ever be annexed 
without the consent of the Secretary of State for India. 
The Govern or- General has, to help him in the work 
of Government, two Councils. One of these, called 
the Council, consists of the heads of the various Indian 
departments and the Commander-in- Chief, and is very 
much like the Cabinet Council at home— the Governor- 
General being like the Sovereign and Prime Minister 
rolled into one. 

2. The Legislative Council. — Besides this there 
is the Legislative Council, which is a sort of Parlia- 
ment in which laws are discussed and passed. This 
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(Council is made up of the heads of the departments 
of State, and a certain niunber of other members, some 
nominated by tlie Government, and some chosen by 
native bodies, as their representatives. The Legislative 
Council thus contains a certain number of natives, and 
their opinions on new laws are found most valuable. 
Its meetings are open to the public, and its draft bills 
have to be published. 

3. Governors and Lieutenant-Governors.— 
LTnder the Governor - General are the Governors, 
Lieutenant-G overnors, and Commissioners of the various 
provinces into wdiich India is divided. The Governoi's 
of the two great provinces of Madras and Bombay have 
also Executive Councils and Legislative Councils to 
help them in the work of law-making and governing. 
The five Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, the Punjab, and Burma, likewise have Legisla- 
tive, though not Executive Councils. The Central 
Provinces are under a Cluef Commissioner, while the 
N.W, Frontier Province is in the charge of an official 
called the '' Agent to the Governor-General.” Certain 
exceptionally backward districts are under Deputy- 
Commissioners, in whom wide discretion is vested. 

4. The District. — The provinces and commis- 
sionerships are again divided into districts (254 in 
number), and at the head of each district is an official 
who is usually a European. Under him are a great 
many native officials, and one or two Englishmen. 

5. The Indian Army. — The Government keep in 
India a large number of English troops, generally about 
75,000 men. Besides these there is what is called 
the native army, 150,000 strong. This consists of 
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ca.valiy and infantry recruited among tlie warlike 
natives of India. But though the rank and file are 
natives, tlie greater part of the officers, and all those of 
superior rank, are English. The Indian army contains 
many splendid regiments, and on various occasions has 
been of use to England outside India. Eor example, 
Indian troops helped us in Egypt and in Abyssinia. 
If India were to be invaded the Indian army would 
prove of the greatest possible service. 

6. The main use of both the Englisli and the 
native troops in India is to keep the peace, and to 
prevent the fierce and brave, but only half- civilised 
races winch inhabit great parts of India figliting among 
each other. This they would most certainly do l)ui 
for the presence of our armies. There are a dozen 
races and chiefs and rajahs who each consider that 
they have a right to hold all India, and, if we did not 
prevent them by the fear of our forces, would try and 
conquer the whole peninsula. This keeping of the 
peace in India is the greatest of all the many benefits 
conferred on the Indians by British rule. 

7. The Native States. — Included within India are 
a large number of states governed by native princes 
(there are no less than 370 under the Government of 
Bombay alone), but controlled to a larger or greater 
extent by the Indian Government. These native princes 
are what is called Eeudatories of the British Empire. 
They cannot, that is, make war or peace by themselves, 
or have any dealings with foreign powers, or with each 
other ; hut within their own dominions they can do 
pretty much as they like, provided always that they 
do not oppress their people by too much taxation, or 
in other ways rule badly or tyrannically. 
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8. When shall we be able to leave India to 
govern itself? — This is a question which people 
often ask. The true answer is, When India is fit to 
do so. And when will that be? When India has 
become a liomogeiieoiis people. When a long course 
of good government and the careful preservation of 
■the peace has taught the people of India to tlihik of 
themselves as one country, and has taken away from 
the different races the desire to fight with and conquer 
each other, our work will have been accomplished, 
and we shall be able to depart in peace. Till then, 
we must train the people in the ways of good govern- 
ment, and teach them to understand its value. At 
present they do not understand it, and look upon all 
we have done and are doing for them as not worth 
accomplishing. In all probability it will take more 
than another hundred years to weld the peoples of India 
together, and make them capable of self-government. 

9. “ No Hurrying'' should be our Eule in India. 
— This being so, we must be in no hurry, but must 
steadily and quietly press forward in the task of good 
government — always remembering that our duty is not 
to make orrrselves popular with the Indians, but to give 
them the best and most just government possible. If 
we remember that, and recognise that India has been 
given to us by Providence as a trust, we cannot go far 
wrong. When, then, any new scheme is proposed for 
governing India our duty is plain. It is to find out 
whether the change will really be for the good of 
India, and if it will be, to adopt it : if not, to reject 
it. This, and this only, is the path of safety. It 
cannot be for the good of India while education is in 
such a backward state. The proportion of children at 
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school oiigbt to be at least one in every eight persons 
of the population. In India not one in every sixty is 
at school, and in 1891 not one in seventy was at 
school. Moreover, there are over 144 millions of 
women, and of these only just over half a niillion 
are at school, while in 1891 there were only about 
200,000 girls at school. India is progressing, but 
is clearly, from this point of view, not fit for self- 
government. 


VL— CONCLUSION 



Chapter XVI 


1. Our Duty to the Empire. — Before we leave 
the siihject of the Empire we will quote the eloquent 
words in which Lord Eosebery has summed up the 
duties of the citizen in regard to the Empire. 

2. After reminding us that we inhabit an Empire, 
not an island, Lord Eosebery proceeds : — 


There are few political facts, perhaps none, that should 
exercise so great an influence on their future lives. 

For a collection of states spread over every region of 
the earth, but owning one head and one flag, is even more 
important as an influence than as an Empire. From 
either point of view it is a world-wide fact of supreme 
significance; but in the one capacity it affects only its 
own subjects, and in the other all mankind. With the 
Empme statesmen are mainly concerned; in the influence 
every individual can and must have a part. Influence is 
based on character, and it is on the character of each child 
that arrows into manhood within British limits that the 
future of our Empire rests. 

If we and they are narrow and selfish, averse to labour, 
impatient of necessary burdens, factious and self-indulgent; 
if we see in public aflairs not our Empire but our country, 
not our country but our parish, and in our parish our 
house, the Empire is doomed. For its maintenance re- 
quires work and sacrifice and intelligence. 
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If, on tlie other hand, we aim at the diffusion of the 
blessings of industry undisturbed by war, if we aim at 
peace secured, not by humiliation but preponderance, \vq 
need to preserve our Empire not for ourselves only Ijiit for 
mankind. And this is said not pharisaically, not to the 
exclusion of other countries, but because ours is the most 
wndely spread and the most penetrating of nationalities. 
The time, indeed, cannot be far remote when the British 
Einjhre must, if it remain united, by the growth of its 
population and its ubiquitous dominion, exercise a con- 
trolling authority in the world. To that trust our sons 
are born. 

I hope, then, that the youth of our race will learn 
. . . how great is their inheritance and their re- 
sponsibility. Those outside these islands may learn the 
splendour of their source and their “home,” as well as 
communion wu’th the other regions unde]* the Crown of 
Great Britain; and within, English, Scottish, and Irish 
children may learn not to be shut in their shires, ])ut that 
they are the heirs of great responsibilities and a vast 
inheritance. History has marked those that made this 
Empire, and will mark, with equal certainty, but in a 
different spirit, those who unmake it or allow it to dis- 
solve.^ 

3. The Union Jack. — When men die fighting for 
their country they are buried wrapt in the Englisli 
flag — the Union Jack; and this Iionoiir is extended to 
those who have served their country well in other ways. 
When the poet Tennyson was buried in Westminster’ 
Abbey bis coffin was covered with a Union Jack, 
because it was felt that be deserved tlie gratitude and 
respect of the wdiole nation. The Union Jack reprc:^- 
seuts to men's minds the might, majesty, and bununr 

^ See Preface contributed by Lord Roselieiy to Purkiii’s Round 
the Empire (Cassell and Co.) 
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of England and of the English-speaking race within the 
Empire. 

d. It is well, then, to understand the origin and various 
forms ofHhe flag of England. The flag of England, 
usually called the Union Jack, shows the respective 
national crosses of the three Kingdoms of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. It should properly be called 
the Union Flag, but the name Union Jack has come 
to be commonly used from ships displaying from a 
staff at the end of the bowsprit a Union Flag as a 


Jam — the name given to trie smali nag tiown at 
the bowsprit. The blue field, or ground of the Union 
flag, is the field of the flag of Scotland, both England 
and Ireland having white fields on their national flags. 
The red cross of St. GTeorge is placed on the blue field 
in tlie Union flag, witli a narrow line of white separat- 
ing the red cross from the blue field, since to put two 
colours one on the top of the other, colour on colour,’' 
is had heraldry. 

5. The two saltires (or X-shaped crosses) of St. 
Andrew and St„ Patrick cross the Union flag diagonally., 
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The saltire of St. Andrew is wTiite and the saltire of 
St. Patrick is red; the red and white are j)Iaced 
alternately uppermost, the narrow line of -white ])eing 
placed, for the same reason as stated above, wlierever 
the red saltire would touch the blue ground. Once 
more, then, the Union Jack consists of three crosses 
on a blue ground : the red cross of Bt. George, the 
wTiite saltire or X-shaped cross of St. Andrew, and 
tlie red saltire of St. Patrick — the two last being plac^ed 
alternately uppermost. A narrow line of white separ- 
ates the red cross and the red saltire from tlie blue 
ground wherever these W’-ouId touch each other. 

6. Tlie liag, with a large held and a small Union 
hag in the upper corner next the staff, which is erected 
over tlie poop of a P>ritish vessel or flown from the gaff 
when she is under sail, is called the Ensign. There 
are three Ensigns — the Pied, White, and P>lue. The Eed, 
consisting of a red held and a small Union Hag in the top 
left-hand corner, belongs to merchant ships, passenger 
steamers, and generally to all vessels not belonging to 
the navy. It is, therefore, the hag most generally seen. 

7. Tlie hag which belongs to the navy is the White 
Ensign; that is the national hag of England, the red 
cross of St. George on a white field, with a Union hag 
in the same place as in the Eed Ensign (the top left- 
hand corner). This hag is also used by the Eoyal 
Yacht Squadron. The Blue Ensign, a blue lield witli a 
Ihiion hag in. the usual place, is borne by vessels of 
the Xaval Eeserve, and also by the slhps of certa.in 
Yacht (Tubs. It will thus be seen that the national 

colours of the United Kingdom are red, white, and blue 

colours which we share with our brothers the Americans, 
whose flag originally consisted of a held of alternate 
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red and white stripes witli the British Union flag, 
without the cross of St. Patrick, as it wavS before tlie 
Union with Ireland, in the familiar place in the top 
left-hand corner. 

i 8. After the Declaration of Independence America 

superseded the British Union flag in the corner 
with a device of thirteen white stars (the then J 

: number of States) on a blue field. A new star , has > 

* been added for each new State, so that America’s flag 

now consists of a ground of thirteen white and red stripes, t 

and in the top left-hand corner a blue field with as 
many white stars upon it as there are States. This is 
the famous flag of the stars and stripes, — a flag second 
only in interest to Englishmen to the national flag, 

! the Union Jack of Great Britain and Ireland. The 

other English flags are the Eoyal Standard and the 
flag of the Admiralty, a red field with a gold anchor 
and cable on it. The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland flies 
I the Union flag with a blue shield in the centre with 

I a gold harp on it, and the Governor-General of India 

the Union flag, with the Star of India with a crown 
over it within the centre. British Colonies fly the 
Blue Ensign with the badge of the Colony on the fly or 
edge farthest from the staff. 

I 9. The Union Jack should be honoured and loved by 

j , all of us, as it is the flag of our country, and reminds 

! us of all we hold most dear. People sometimes say. 

What does a piece of bunting with stripes on it matter ? 

; It is childish to love and revere a piece of calico or 

I linen. Tliose who talk thus talk nonsense. We do not, 

, of course, revere and love the piece of bunting or the 

stripes, but what they represent — tliat is our country. 

The Union Jack is a symbol of the union whicli binds 
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Englishmen all the world over. A poet, Air. Eudyard 
Kipling, in a beautiful and stirring liallad, has told us 
what the flag of England means, and how it passes over 
every sea and ocean, and is everywhere the sign of 
Eno'land. 

10, The poet asks, What is the flag of England ^ 
and the four winds of heaven answer him, and toll 
what has been dared and done under the flag ol 
England. The North wind tolls how the llag^ has 
ilowii among the storms, and ice, and darkness ot the 
frozen seas — 

The lean white hear hath seen it in the long, long arctic 

The niu.dc-ox knows the standard that llouts the northern 

WhaJf die flag of Euglan.l 1 Ye have hut iny hergs to dare, 

Ye have hut my drifts to conquer, tlo forth, for it is there. 

11. The South wind tells how in every part of the 
world the English flag is flying— 

I have wrenched it free from the halliard to hang for a wisp on 

tlie Horn ; , . a i n i i 

I luive cliased it north to the Lizar(l™~ril)honea and ridled and 

I have spread its fold o’er the dying adrift in a ho])eless sea ; 

I have hurled it swift on the slaver, and soon the slave set tree. 

12. The East wind tells how e^-en the deserts and 
mountains of Asia know the flag 

The desert dust hath dimmed it, the flying wihhass knows, 

The scared white leopard winds it across the taintless simws. 
What is the flag of England ? Ye have but my sun to <lare, 

Ye have but my sands to travel. Go fortlu fur it is there. 
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lo. TLe West wind tells how in the wildest weather 
and fiercest storms — 

])il)[)ing heiweeii tlie rollers, the English flag goes by. 

And how— 

The dead climib fog hath wrapi)ed it— the frozen dews have 
kissed, . ^ 

The naked stars have, seen it, a fellow-star in the mist. 

14. This noble poem should remind us how world- 
wide is the flag of England, and how in an exact serrse 
Englishmen are citizens of the world. As Dryden said 
long ago, we are not prisoners to our isle, but wherever 
the° four winds of heaven blow there is a piece of 
England covered by the English flag. 


Chapter XVII 
The United States 

1 . Amsrica. We have dealt with our duties 
towards the Empire. We must now say something 
about those towards foreign countries. Before doing 
so, however, Ave must speak of a nation which no 
right-feeling Englishmen will ever call foreign. That 
nation is the United States of America. It is peopled 
by men of our blood and faith, enjoys in a great 
measure the same laws as we do, reads the same Bible, 
and acknowledges like us the rule of King Shake- 
speare. 

2. How we lost America. — 



At one time 
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tlic Tjniied States consisted of Engiisli colonies, but 
. 4 , bout 130 years ago the Government ibolislily 
tried to interfere with the colonists, and would not 
allow them to have control over their own ailairs. 
xlccordingly the men of the Xew England on the 
other side of the Atlantic determined to set up for 
themselves, and after a fierce struggle becanie inde- 
pendent. This unhappy war lor a long time leit 
bitter memories, but now (God be thanked) the 
English on both sides of the Atlantic have become 
good friends again. Though we must ever deeply 
regret that the American English should have parted 
from us in anger, we cannot but feel ‘that their 
country has become so vast that it probably would 
have been necessary for them in any case to establish 
a separate government. 

3. All, then, that we need be sorry for is that the 
two halves of the English-speaking race did not part in 
kindness, and did not agree that in some form or other 
they would acknowledge before the whole world that 
their people were brethren and not strangers. But 
though the war of a hundred years ago made this 
acknowledgment of an essential brotherhood im- 
possible for many years, there is no reason why in 
the time to come it should not be accomplished. 

4. It would he quite possible for tlie people of the 
British Empire and of the United States to enter upon 
an agreement, placing their relations on a footing quite 
different from that which lielongs to foreign states, and 
acknowledging thereby their common origin. Some day 
this will doubtless he accomplished. Till it is every 
English-speaking man, woman, and child should Icok 
forward to the event and do his best to brixig it 
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■ about,. Let u« rcuieiuber, then, that the Uuited States 
is not and never can be in reality a foreign country, 
iu)r an American a foreigner. They. and we are one 

5. Foreign Countries. — But though we must 
reserve for our brethren in the United States a special 
feeliii"- of love and sympathy, we must not forget to 
maintain as friendly a feeling as possible towards 
those countries wliicli are rightly called foreign 
countries, such as France, Italy, Eiissia, _ bermany. 

It is our duty to think of all foreigners with_ kind i- 
ness, and never to allow ourselves to be led into the 
silly error of thinking that certain nations are oiii 
“ natural enemies.” We must not think that because 
foreigners have different forms of government, different 
customs and different religious, that they are m any 
way inferior or to be despised. Their institutions are 
their business, not ours, and we have no right to inter- 
fere with them. This, however, will not prevent us 
from sympathising with the best elements in each 
nation, and hoping that they wdl prevail. ^ 

nothing unfriendly or unwise m wishing a foiei,,i 
country the happiness of good government. 

6 Justice in International Arrangemen^ts. 
Nations, like individuals, find it impossible to live in 
isolation. They constantly have to settle ' 

aiuom^ each other. Now it is essential for the ^.xd 
citmen to remember that it is the duty of nataou 
to which he belongs to behave justly and ^ 

to make no attempt to deceive or get the bettci 

other nations by underhand means. 

7 A nation, in transacting international busincsb, 
' should behave as does an honourable and self- 
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rcispectiiig iii<in in private life. Like hue it sliould 
hold hrinly to its just rights, and like him it sliould 
be moderate, reasonable, and lair in dealing ^^ith the 
rights of others. We should never do as a nation 
wlmt we should be ashamed of doing as men. For 
example, we should never let a foolish sense oi pride 
prevent us owning ourselves in the wrong it we are in 
the wrong, nor should we allow bad faitli in a loreigii 
nation to be an excuse for bad faith on our pa.rt. 
We do not make stealing or lying in other people an 
excuse for stealing or lying ourselves. 

8. International Courtesy —Especially ought we 
to treat foreign nations with politeness and coni'tesy. 
Foreigners are naturally apt to misunderstand us and 
we them, and therefore Ave should be speciall} caieful 
ill regard to the way in which we speak of foreigners 
and their customs. People who laugh at foreigners 
and abuse foreign countries usually do so from ignor- 
ance, and without meaning any real offence, hut it 
constantly happens that they do a great deal o( harm, 
and make foreigners imagine that all English people 
are brutal and "discourteous. We ought then to make 
a special effort to show ourselves courteous and kindly 
to foreign nations. 

9. We ought, too, each one of us, to try and 
change the bad old system under wiiich foreign 
countries Avere regarded as iiecessarilA' hostile, and 
Avere expected to hate each other out of a S(U‘t of evil 
custom, and because they had aUvays hated each 
other. If Ave are told that the people of this or 
that foreign country hate us that is no reason ior 

Bather it is a reason for trying to 

.'treat' 


hating them. 


their 


hate 


by 


of 


better 


get 


the 
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them with more than ordinary courtiesy, justice, and 
rio'ht feeling. 

10. The whole Duty of the Citisen. — Tlic wtiole 
duty of the citizen at home and abroad may be summed 
up in a few words. It is to be a patriot or lover oi his 
country; but to be, as Burke said, a patriot in such a 
way as not to forget that he is a gentleman —tliat is, 
a man just, kindly, honourable, courteous, and self- 
respecting. At home the citizen shows his of 

his country by trying to develop his talents of mind 
and body to the best possible advantage, and by trying 
to raise the moral standard of tliose among wliom he 
lives. In the Empire, hy maintaining friendshi]) and 
brotherhood with his English kinsmen beyond sea, 
and by giving the best possible government to those 
countries which, like India, are peopled hy the various 
coloured races which have proved less capable of 
civilisation and progress. Abroad, by treating all 
foreign countries with moderation, justice, and good 
faith. It is no doubt difficult in practice to do all 
these things, but the good citizen is he whose actions 
come nearest to the ideal. 
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The Roll-Oall of the Empire.— He] 

of all the British Possessions in India 
They may be traced out on the map 
this volume. 


EUROPE 

United Kingdom of Ormt Britain and Irelaml 

Isle of Man. 

Channeb Islands. 

Gibhaltab. , ^ , 

Malta (mcludiiig Gozo and CoMiNO;. 

Gypeds. 


ASIA 


The Indian Empire. 

Madras. 

Travaiicorp. 
Cochin. 
Piidukkottai. 
Laccadive Islands 
Bombay. 

Outcli. 

Kolhapm’. 

Khairptir. 

Aden, including 
Bengal. 

Kucli Behar. 

Hill Tippera. 
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Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

United Provinces oe Agra and Oumi. 

Karnpiir. 

Garliwal. 

The Punjab. 

l^atiala. 

Baliawalpiir. 

Jiiid. 

Nablia. 

Kapurtliala. 

Burma. 

Central Provinces. 

Bastar. 

N.W. Frontier Province. 

Ajmere-Merwaua. 

British Baluchistan. 

Berar. 

COORG. 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

Feudatory States : viz. Hyderabad. 

Baroda. 

Mysore. 

Kashin ir. 

Raj pu tana States. 
Central India States. 
Sikkhn. 

Ceylon. 

Maidive Islands. 

Bahrein Islands. 

British North Borneo. 

Brunei. 

Sarawak. 

Straits Settlements : viz. Singapore. , 

C0C0.S or keeling Islands. 
Christinas Island. 

Penang. 

Malacca, 

Labiian. 

Federated Mat-ay States : viz. Perak. 

Selangor. 

Negri-Scmbilan. 

Paiiang. 

JOHOIIE. 

I-Iong-Kong. 

WedHaiAVei. 

AFEICA 

Ascension. 

St. Helena. 

Tristan da Cunh a. 
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GoiiGih’.s Inland. .tit 

liiat.T'.essible and Niglitiugale Islands. 

Colony and PnoTEcyronATE. 
siEUin Lkone Colony and Protectorate. 

Cold Coast Coi.onv and Protectorate. 

VmptttkI'N NroEiiiA Prote(.torate. 

IdliiisiiN’ Niokiua Cui.osv (Lagos) ani> Frotectouatp.. 
Care Colony. 

Natal.^ 

Orange R!V.er Colony. 

Transvaal. 

Swaziland. 

PASU-rOLAND. 

P>ECHU ANAL AND PROTECTORATE. 

Qij;^^^^KAr^AFRicLv^^^P (Nyassaland). 

Zanzirar. 

Pemba. 

East Africa Protectorate. 

Uganda Protectorate. 

Somalit.ani) Protectorate. 

Mauritius. 

Rodrigues. ^ i i., 

St. Brandon or Cargados Islands. 

Chagos Islands. , ■ U i 
Trois Frkes, or Eagle Islands. 

Seychelles. 

AMERICA. 

Do77iinion of Ccvucida. 

Quebec. 

Nova Scotia. 

New Brunswick. 

Ontario. 

Manitoba. 

British Columbia. 

Prince Eilward Island. 

Alberta. 

Saskatchewan. 

North -AV est Territories. 

Yukon Territory. 

Newfoundland. 

Labrador. 

Bermudas. 

Bahamas. 

Jamaica. tit 

Turks and Caicos Islaiius. 

Oaviuan Islands. 

Morant and Pedro Cays. 



Commomvealth of Austmlia. 

New South Wales. 

Norfolk Island. 

Lord Howe Island. 

YiCTOiirA. 

Queensland. 

South Australia. 

Western Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Teuiutory of Papua (British New Guinea). 
D’Entrecasteaux Islands. 

Louisiadc Islands. 

New Ekaland. 

Auckland Island. 

Chatliain Islands. 

Bounty Islands. 

Antipodes Islands. 

Campbell Island. 

Kermadec Islands. 

Cook Islands and other South Pacific Islands. 

Flit. 

Rotumah Islands. 

Pacific Islands. 

Tonga or Friendly Islands 
Solomon Islands. 

Ellice Islands. 

Gilbert Islands, 


Leeward Islands. 

Antigua. 

Barbuda and Redonda. 

St. Kitt’s. 

Nevis and Anguilla. 

Dominica. 

Montserrat. 

Virgin Islands. 

Sombrero. 

Windward Lsland.s. 

Grenada, and part of the Grenadines. 

St. Vincent, and ])art of the Grenadines. 
St. Lucia. 

Bardados. 

Trinidad. 

Toba,go. 

B RIT rSH i-I ONDUR AS. 

British Guiana. 

Falkland Islands. 
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[Fin Islands — mitmned, 
Araniaiia Island. 

Union or Takolan Group 
Pitcairn Island. 

Fanning Island. 

Pljaniix Islands. 
vSanta Cniz Islands. 

Diiir or Wilson Islands. 
Malden Island. 

.larvis Island. 

Christinas Island. 
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